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“i POLITICAL POKER—OR PEACE 
Wanted [r will not do. Before the disconcerted eyes of national control of Trieste—the right solution— tion—suggests that Japan fits into American 
et dag peoples terribly conscious that real Big Five has been accepted in principle, and the deputies power-politics designs. Unilateral actions adopted 
rch, nr. t collaboration is the only alternative to catastrophe, have been_instructed to work out details, and an by the U.S.S.R. everywhere east of Prague 
sinean. the Council of Foreign Ministers, true to the fatal “ethnic frontier.” Wéili they succeed? That and Vienna, coupled with fierce Russian denun- 
ingle 4-s@m traditions of power-politics, is playing a tragi- probably depends on Anglo-American readiness to ciations of any proposal for closer Western 


comical game of strip-poker, in which the re- 
doubtable Mr. Molotov, taking off his diplomatic 
coat, has re-straddled the ante. When the 

























1 prof. @# Council—adhering rigidly to the already out-dated 
‘W. Loo order of priorities settled at Potsdam—sat down 
< Ar446.fm to discuss peace terms for Italy, Mr. Byrnes (it 
‘ently ‘B appears) anted up by suggesting that the Italian 


colonies should be given trustee status, with Italy 
herself nominated by the Security Council as the 
Mandatory Power. This did not suit Mr. Bevin’s 
book. Britain had promised the Senussi the 
complete elimination of Italian authority in 
Cyrenaica ; and then there were useful naval 
ports in the Red Sea. If trusteeship were to be 
the solution, what candidate for the Mandate had 
a better title than Britain? Promptly re-raising 
the stakes, Mr. Molotov answers—the U.S.S.R., 
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a. Box! injured by Italian arms, experienced in the 

le, qui’ development of backward peoples, and “‘ not dis- 
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interested ’’’ in the future either of Eritrea or 
even Tripoli. Let the players ‘‘ down cards ”’ or 
“ go one better.”” 
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ines A=«This particular issue—the fate of the Italian 
‘urn. coi] Colonies—has been remitted by the Foreign 
© Herts Ministers to their deputies ‘‘ for study.”” The 


study is apparently to be based on a compromise 


d) retu 

eds unifl proposal from Mr. Byrnes, that there should be 
A. hus] NO individual Mandatory but a body of “‘ collec- 
— tive’? trustees appointed by the United Nations. 
=r For this solution much might be said; but Mr. 
“lations A Molotov’s comments at his Press Conference on 
ypc’. J Tuesday suggest that it will not be acceptable to 
Moscow unless the United States waives all claim 
wag Len to *‘ individual ’’ trustee Mandates in the Pacific. 
view cof This “* hard bargaining’ approach to problems 
ndon, EW extends not merely to the Italian colonies but to 
ome. Pal the whole complex of South-Eastern European 
a oc settlement. Moscow, declares Mr. Molotov, is of 
°, intell@™ Opinion that the Croats and Slovenes should have 
/ the territories “‘ belonging to them.’’ Does this 
on page Mean, as Marshal Tito claims, Trieste and the 


whole of Venezia Giulia ? Apparently not. Inter- 





** doa deal’’ by recognising that Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria fall within an exclusively Russian 
sphere of influence, by acceding to Russia’s 
demand for condominium with Turkey over the 
Straits, and by setting up in Greece a regime, as 
Mr. Molotov put it, “‘ more democratic ’”’ and (as 
he might have put it) less amenable to British 
strategic plans in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

With the assertion by the U.S.S.R. of 
“interests”? in the Mediterranean, the Red 
Sea or anywhere else in the world we have no 
quarrel. Russia is one of the two Continental 
Great Powers in the world; and if the 
“astonishment” provoked in Whitehall by Mr. 
Molotov means that Britain’s reaction will be 
simply to re-emphasise her own Imperial 
dignities and claims, the Foreign Secretary will 
only make matters worse confounded. If Mr. 
Bevin is ready to discard “‘ continuity” and to 
voice the real sentiments of the people of this 
country he will say to the Council: “ This must 
stop. This r9r9-model game will get us no- 
where. If we forget that civilisation in Europe 
and the Pacific-alike is in peril and continue to 
manoeuvre with an eye to blocs and balances of 
power, we shall reach an mmpasse in which the 
atom bomb spells common extinction. Either 
we seize this last chance of collaboration and, 
recognising that we all have world-wide interests, 
get together in the urgent, practical tasks of recon- 
struction; or—a poor alternative—iet us end 
this United Nations’ sham, accept the splitting 
of the world into ‘spheres’ and agree to live 
unaggressively, though disunited, inside our own 
back-yards.” 

It would be, we repeat, a poor alternative to the 
Big Power collaboration which Yalta and San 
Francisco appeared to promise. But what, in 
fact, is happening now? Unilateral policy 
adopted by the United States towards Japan, 
whose projected treatment—hard words, trials 
for a few war criminals and a token occupa- 


European collaboration to get the wheels moving 
in time to avert anarchy. Situated economically 
and geographically as she is, Britain has really 
no choice. She cannot afford to play political 
poker with the Big Two, any more than, under a 
Socialist Government, she can afford Churchillian 
policy towards Greece. Unless there is to be 
real United Nations collaboration—and it is in 
Central Europe rather than the Mediterranean 
fringes that it must start—we have no option 
but to draw together with the Dominions and our 
similarly situated European near neighbours 
in active self-preservation. 


Recognise Dr. Renner 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Bevin will turn his 
attention promptly to the question of Austria. 
It is fantastic that this little country should be cut 
up into four military Zones between which there 
is no communication. Dr. Renner’s Govern- 
ment, if it were recognised, is perfectly capable, 
with help from U.N.R.R.A., of setting up a 
satisfactory administration. The Socialists, who 
kept their organisation alive underground, have 
lost none of their former vigour and capacity. 
The elections to Works Councils prove that they 
retain the confidence of the Viennese workers. 
Their policy is to carry out as promptly as possible 
a big programme of socialisation. This is the 
only rational course to. follow, since the liquidation 
of the Nazi enterprises has left the plant of such 
important concerns as the iron mines and the oil 
wells ownerless and derelict. The ground for the 
refusal of the Foreign Office to recognise Dr. 
Renner’s Government is that its Ministers arc 
drawn exclusively from the Russian Zone. It 
cannot correct this defect, as it wishes to do, 
until it can communicate with the other Zones. 
There is nothing to be said for prolonging military 
government or for delaying recognition of the 
Renner Government. The troops of the four 
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Allies are a heavy burden to a country which 
cannot feed itself from its.own reso 5 their 
numbers should be drastically redu Poctore 
winter comes. Grave and even desperate though 


the economic problem is, since the Russians have Ciatio: 


stripped their Zone of virtually all its machinery 
and half its cattle, Austria has what Germany 
still lacks—the political capacity to put its own 
house in order. 


New Start in India 


The substance of the Labour Government’s 
declaration on India was conveyed most clearly 
in Lord Wavell’s broadcast. Three timés in a 
brief statement, he stressed. our determination. 
If Indians now realise that it is the Labour 
Government’s firm will to reach a settlement, the 
minorities will understand that nothing, further 
is to be gained by obstructive’ tactics. The 
Cripps’ offer is revived, but no longer in a rigid 
form. The new starting point is the holding of 
elections in the cold weather.. This will serve, 
first, to test the demand in the Muslim provinces 
for Pakistan. It will also enable the Viceroy 
to consult the newly-elected Provincial Govern- 
ments over any modification they may desire in 
the Cripps’ proposals for the creation of a con- 
stttution-making body. Simultaneously, the 
Home Government will begin its preparations 
for the Treaty which it will negotiate with this 
body. It should be easier, after the elections, 
to renew the attempt to get a Central Govern- 
ment based on the support of the chief parties. 
It is provided that the representatives of the 
States, as well as those of the Provinces, shall be 
consulted over procedure. This may be the 
most awkward obstacle that has to be surmounted. 
A Labour Government cannot unconditionally 
accept the nominees of the Princes as the repre- 
sentatives of their peoples. 


Britain, Egypt and the Sudan 


Egypt is not generally thought of as an im- 
perialist Power; yet she has expansionist am- 
bitions. She has been sent a Note to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in London defining her 
position with regard to the future of Libya and 
her “‘ rights ” in Eritrea and the Sudan. The 
question of the Sudan touches Britain closely. 
The country has been a British-Egyptian con- 
dominium since 1898, though in point of fact the 
actual administration has been in the hands of 
the British, with increasing help from the Suda- 
nese themselves. This British administration 
is generally agreed to be unusually sympathetic 
and successful. It has gone ahead with political 
education and with economic development : 
the famous co-operative cotton-growing enter- 
prise, covering five million acres at Gezira, is 
one of the most interesting economic experiments 
outside the Soviet Union. But the Egyptians, 
since 1922, have agitated for union of the Sudan 
with Egypt. The position is complicated by 
the fact thet the Sudan is really two countries. 
The Northern Mohammedan people are akin 
in many ways to the Egyptians, but the Southern 
peopie are pagans of a more primitive type, partly 
Christianised by missions, and previously mal- 
treated as slaves by their northern neighbours. 
Clearly, the future of the Sudan should eventually 
be decided, not by the British or the Egyptians, 
but by the Sudanese—though at present only 
about 50,000 of these 6} millions are literate. 
It would be entirely unjustifiable to barter these 
people between rival imperialisms. In the mean- 
time Egypt is spending money on propaganda 
in the Sudan, has just opened an impressive 
school, and is considering the erection of an 
equally impressive hospital. 


Favouritism for Fascists ? 


Hungarian newspapers are publishing dis- 
quieting accounts of the Hungarian. military 
camps in the British and American zones of 
Austria and Southern Bavaria. The Hungarian 
arch-Nazi, Count Alexander Festetich, is reported 





to have been allowed to act a8 a Liaison Officer 
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the district of Hiittenberg, Hun- 
war i are reported to 
enjoy freedom of movement and even influence. 
The Hungarian “ St. Ladislas Division,” known 
as the H S.S., with a selected body of 
“ Arrow Cross ” officers and journalists, is ap- 
allowed, in Tainach-Stein, to runa news- 
paper, ar Munkds (“fangarian Worker ”’), 
which a the soldiers how to neg up the 
| geo spilt when they are returned to SS 
it suggests that they should use the Na 
Peasant Party as a frame for “ really national” 
policy. In the American Zone, the pianist Ernst 
Dehnanyi, a leading name on the list of Hun- 
pe war , is said to enjoy complete 
dom. His artist’s conscience did not prevent 
him from helping the Gestapo to arrest his 
anti-Fascist or non-Aryan fellow-countrymen. 
It would be too much to expect Hungarians to 
believe thatthe favours granted to him are only 
due to love of music. 


Reform of Parliamentary Procedure 


The Government’s recommendations for the 
reform of Parliamentary Procedure, published 
last Wednesday, are now being examined by the 
Select Committee. In his evidence, Mr. Morrison 
made it clear that these proposals, worked 6ut in 
the Coalition Cabinet, have the approval of the 
Government, in general but not in particular. 
The only substantial change proposed is the 
reference of virtually all Bills to Standing Com- 
mittees upstairs, and the creation of more Standing 
Committees. This will make it possible to get 
through the Committee stage of half a dozen 
important Bills simultaneously, whereas under 
present practice they would have to be taken 
seriatim on the floor of the House. In defending 
the reform against the scruples.of Mr. Pickthorn, 
Mr. Morrison admitted that, though he personally 
disliked the notion of the “ Full-tirhe Member,” 
M.P.s would in future be working a very full day 
if they attended to their Committee work properly. 
But he argued, reasonably enough, that there is 
no other way of combining legislative speed with 
adequate scrutiny in the Committee stage. At 
least this will have the advantage of giving every 
back-bencher who wants it—and many who do 
not—a really responsible legislative job. Indeed 
the question now arises how Labour Members 
will find time both for their Parliamentary Com- 


mittee work and for the new specialist com-“ 


mittees of the Parliamentary Labour Party which 
are now being set up. 


The Future of the R.O.F.’s 


Press reports suggest that more than half of 
the forty-odd industrial establishments, under 
Government ownership and controlled by the 
Ministry of Supply, are to remain public property. 
Some of those retained, however, will continue 
to operate either as some type of munition factory 
or as plants for breaking down and salvaging 
surplus explosives and weapons. But by far the 
greater number are engineering works which are 
capable of conversion for the production of do- 
mestic appliances, pre-fabricated housing com- 
ponents, goods and vehicles suitable for use 
by U.N.R.R.A. and similar relief and recon- 
struction agencies. Under the Coalition, little 
thought was given to this question. The Ministry 
of Supply merely notified the Board of Trade 
that a factory was no longer required by them. 
Its fate was left to the Board. In more than one 
case the allocation to private firms was not 
particularly fortunate. One works, for instance, 
has been passed over. to a firm whose product 
does not call for the use of important modern 
machinery installed during the war. Obviously, 
the Labour Cabinet cannot rest content with this 
procedure, and though a Cabinet decision to use 
more of these R.O.F.’s for housing components 
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is sadly of the Joint we are glad to hear that an « 
Industrial Council—at whic 
stewards from the more important ites 

will be present—will be discussing sing ager 
which the equipment and labour of the R.O. Fy 
can be put. At the same time, the Joint Prod 
tion Committees in each works have been asks 
to make suggestions about post-war.use. 0; 






















































it of interest is the number of new Labo’ ae 
MP.’ ’s who have vigorously pressed for an ear) om 
ous’ <a to be told pet it ag be reach "> 

¢ proper chanmels—t t is, by nega. . 

ions with the trade unions concerned. On ae! 
immediately necessary change is to empovwe 
either the Ministry of Supply—or a_ new hit’ 
created Co-ordinating Committee of the Healt. .5 g 
Works and Reconstruction Ministries—to orde vital, 


as well as produce the required goods. At preser 
the Ministry of Supply can act only on orde 
given by the Chiefs of Staff. There should y 
one central direction of the operation of Stat 
owned industry. 


The Cripps “ Working Party ” 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s ‘‘ working party ”’ plan fi 
the cotton industry is already meeting with fair) 
heavy opposition from the cotton employers, on tly 
two grounds that it involves-too much “‘ critical 
interference with the industry and that it gives thy 
Trade Unions a position of equality with ty 
employers. The Cotton Board, which h 
hitherto been suspect by the employers of tryin 
to get too much power into its own hands, hs 
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‘suddenly become popular in the quarters former tags 
most hostile to it, as an alternative to the Cripple o¢'y 
“ working party.” - The issue is of importang§., acti 
both in itself and because~whatever is done if cal F 
the cotton industry will probably serve as Hider t 
precedent for the handling of other industrie any. 3 
which the Government desires to reorganifi naj 9 


without assuming public ownership. In the cay 


of cotton the small “‘ party’ of four employe m : 
four Trade Unionists, four outsiders, and HR neces 


chairman obviously cannot, in the ordinary sens 
represent the many diverse elements of whic 
the industry is made up: nor can it serve thi 
purpose, which the Reid Committee served in thy 
coal industry, of passing objective technici 
judgments on the need for reorganisation. It c 
be expected to recommend only changes « 
organisation, and not of production technique 
But it may well be what is most wanted at thi 
stage. There have been already a host d 
reports, both technical and non-technical, on th 
cotton industry and its. problems; and 
immediate need is to sort these out, and 1 
recommend the best form of machinery fq 
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implementing those of their recommendation 2 C 
that need implementing in order to put th eo 
industry on a more efficient basis. The employegY O. 
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naturally object to Trade Union parity in th 
composition of such a body ; but, principle apart 
the labour problem is absolutely vital to 
industry’s future, and, on the issue of principk 
it is high time for the employers to recognis 
that the price of escaping nationalisation wil 
come in more and more cases to be acceptand 


of a real partnership with the workers and thi eae 
Government in determining economic policy ang * 1 
carrying through structural reforms. pee 
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Blackpool in Retrospect 


An outstanding feature of the Trades Unio 
Congress was that the various policy reports pr 
pared by the General Council went throug 
almost wundiscussed—partly because delegat¢ 
probably felt that reports prepared before th 
General Election had “dated,” and part 
because, on the main issues, there is not mud 
controversy. In the case of taxation, for examp!4 
there is a general recognition among Traé 


Unionists that immediate relief must be modesfhjic 4, 
and a general desire to start by restoring “ allow gout 
ances”’ rather than by reducing the standatfre fie 





rate. Again, on the question of monopolic 
there is a general. feeling that there. must b 
supervision and control, but that it would b 
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glistic to take a line against’ regulation of 
n for’ effic rand for the v of any 
t to make the first move towards facing the 
problems arising out of, rt Employment. 
Controls, there is an insistence that the 
pifettiaenteen: tn Aetecnsl: digging lee: $6t xxid 
s soon as possible, coupled with a demand 
adequate industrial controls be kept up to 
a proper plan of priorities in reconversion 
in meeting consumers’ urgent needs. In 
ct, the T.U.C. stands by the moderate policies 
State control, Industrial Boards, and the like, 
ne it was urging before the Election, but is 
y to give the Government time—except on 
vital and still anneatledy issue of speedier 
obilisation. 


AF. of L. Objects 
e¢ views expressed at the Trade Union 
gress by the fraternal delegates from the 
ited States and Canada are not likely to hold 

Jan fogs for the new World Trade Union Inter- 
Fy faia mal. The Canadian Trades and Labour 
th Tait oress is virtually a subsidiary of the American 
S,0ntidieration of Labout, and by no means fully 
critical Misents the Trade Unidns of Canada, which 
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sIVES Ul even more divided than those of the U.S.A. 
with thirtunately the historical association of the 
“y ‘)C. with the A.F. of L. continues to stand 
ot tryinhe way of the presence at Congress of dele- 
sean from the C.LO., with which the British 


ions have. much more in common. The 


> Crippi of L. has no tradition of international trade 
PortancHon activity. It joined the Amsterdam Inter- 
ony 3 “Mional Federation of Trade Unions much more 


dustricfi any real wish to build up a strong inter- 


organisfonal Trade Union movement; and its in- 
the Mence that the I.F.T.U. ought to have been 
ployer, and that no mew World Federation 
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necessary, implies no real devotion to the 
sterdam body. The A.F. of L., in fact, has 
hained singularly unaffected by the newer 
nts of opinion in the United States, It 
thinks entirely in terms of posession within 
private enterprise society, and of action in 

It caport of privileged minorities of organised 
nges “kers rather than of the working class as a 
chniquiffle, Its absence from the new International 
1 at ot at all to be deplored; and the sooner 
host of§ C.1.0. replaces it as the recognised American 


> my MW@tion of the international movement, the better. 
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and “@operative and the Housing Problem 


57 A he Co-operative Movement has now an- 
put ti ced its intention of embarking on a large-scale 
nploye: icy of house-building. The project, which is 


nsored by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
onjunction with the Co-operative Permanent 
ding Society, involves the creation of local 
sing Co-operative Societies in many places 
ides those in which they already exist. This is 
hallenge to the rest of the Building Societies, 
ich have still to declare their post-war policy ; 
it also raises large issues of national policy. 
the Continent, State aid to housing has been 
en largely through special Housing Societies 
ned on a _ Co-operative basis, whereas 
Herto in this country such bodies have re- 
red little public encouragement. Some people 
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s Uniofly be inclined to argue that it is a mistake 
rts PIG the Co-operative Movement to embark 
througfe funds in houses and building, which 
lelegatnt rather to be made a public responsibility 
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he local authorities working under a national 
eme. There are, however, a good many 
ial cases in which Co-operative ~ building 
vy have advantages, given proper public recog- 
on and the assurance of conformity with 
blic town and country plans. The only 
l doubt is whether there are not more appro- 
Ate fields for Co-operative investment—for 
ple, co-operative hotels, restaurants and 
iday Camps. 
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TELLING THE PEOPLE 


Onpty eno gh, 
the Labour enemies 2828 which has yet appeared | 
in print came, last Sunday, from the maliciously | 
witty pen of the editor of a not unfriendly inde- 
pendent newspaper, the Observer.  Pillorying 
Ministerial speeches under the ‘sardonic title, 
“ A Few Ill-chosen Words,” Mr. Ivor Brown 
protested *that they read as if, they had been 
a written by Civil Servantsina remarkable state of 
‘Not only did they give no “hard | 
news.”’ of what is being. Mone ; their chilling, 
depressing. appeals for “patience” gave the 
discouraging impression, that, little can be, done. 
The criticism is, of course, one-sided, and does 
less than justice to Mr. Attlee and his colleagues, 
who are right to warn the nation that difficult 
problems have to be solved in “winning the 
peace.” But it is a line of attack which the 
Government’s opponents will be quick to exploit 
in an effort to create a split between Labour 
leaders and the rank and file. If the attack is to | 
be successfully countered, the Cabinet will have | 
to face the fact that their excellent legislative | 
programme will not create any impact on the life | 
of the people for a year at least, and that mean-/ 
Ww hile lack of information and lack of any Minister 
who ‘ “ speaketh as. we speak in the street” ar 

real factors in an already visible estrangement of 
Government from the people. 

We have repeatedly urged the Government to 
realise that they will not secure the intelligent 
co-operation and sustained support which they 
need from the men and women who gave them 
power unless their actions and decisions are 
accompanied by frank, “down to brass tacks ” 
expositions of the determining factors. Our 
plea for more and better factual information 
has been echoed not merely by the Trades Union 
Congress, but by practically every newspaper— 
and most loudly, be it noted, by those supporting, 
or at least benéVolently disposed towards the 
Government. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
the Cabinet is unsympathetic to this demand. 
What it lacks at present is the right technique 
—and a mechanism. 

There is Parliament, it will be said ; but this 
is no adequate answer. Cursorily reported in the 
popular press, Parliamentary debates in Hansard 
are studied only by M.P.s and a handful of 
conscientious journalists. Nor is normal liaison 
via the M.P. between Minister and voter sufficient. 
No private member can be intimately acquainted 
with ail the issues with which Ministers are 
dealing; M.P.s can only tell some of the people 
some of the things they want to know. The only 
effective instruments of general political enlighten- 
ment are newspapers and the B.B.C.; and— 
whether the issue be the rate of demobilisation, 
the acceptance of dollar loans from the U.S.A., 
the continuance of rationing and controls, the 
rights and wrongs of a strike in West Africa, 
or the reasons why the housing programme of 
Midtown is behind schedule—without full access 
to the facts, press and radio explanations are 
bound to be valueless or misleading. 

If the Government to-day is in danger of 
letting the enthusiasm engendered by the polling 
results evaporate in misunderstanding and apathy, 
it is not because the press is denying publicity 
to or distorting its policy; it is because the 
press shares with the public an almost complete 
ignorance of the data relevant to vital problems. 
The Departments it is true, have their Public 
Relations Officers; but the generality of them 
conceive their functions to be those of apologia 
for their Minister. Usually “ on the defensive ” 
in their attitude to Fleet Street, they are some- 
times ill-equipped with technical or statistical 
knowledge; and in many cases (notably the 
Service Ministries) they cling pathetically to the 
war-time tradition that security depends on 
silence. 

The dissemination of factual news of the 
Government’s problems, and the way they are 


the most damaging criticism of being tackled, should be the task, we suggest, of 


an Information Division in the Cabinet offices. 
We would emphasise the importance of this 


| centtal location for the reason that the. Division 


must be able, with the authority of the Cabinet 
behind it, to extract from Departments all the 
intelligence it is likely to need. Never has 
so much detailed information about Britain’s 
_ecohomy—its wealth, productivity and distribu- 
tion of man- power—been available in Whitehall : 
jrarely has so little been accessible to the public ; 
and still less forthcoming in digestible 
form. 

By this metaphor we must not be taken as 
suggesting that the “‘ cooking ’’ of data would be 
any part of the Information Division’s business. 
If it indulged in “ propaganda,’’ in the sense of 
trying deliberately to infiuence the press, it would 
fail in its purpose. Naturally the Division would 
aim at being more than a mere passive repository 
of intelligence: its staff would have to detect 
misunderstandings and ignorance among the 
public, deduce what people particularly wanted 
to know, and be ready to fill gaps in knowledge 
with expositions of facts in which honesty was 
wedded to intelligibility. This is not an easy 
task ; the Division would have to be staffed with 
personnel possessing unusual qualities both of 
intellectual integrity and sympathetic under- 
standing of the public mind. From first to last 
they would have to remember that their task was 
not to persuade, but to enlighten. For this 
purpose the elaborate wartime mechanism of the 
Ministry of Information would be needless; but 
a Cabinet Minister should be in charge. His would 
be the necessary and delicate task of keeping his 
finger on the public pulse and telling his colleagues 
bluntly when, in his opinion, their departmental 
activities were being misunderstood or their 
official pronouncements creating the wrong sort 
of reaction. 

Even if the Government could be sure that 
objectively presented facts would always lead to 
fair-minded, constructive conclusions in press 
comment, it Would still be desirable to quicken 
public interest by ad hominem explanations of the 
why and wherefore. Here the mind naturally 
turns to the still imperfectly utilised possibilities 
of radio. It is absurd, in our opinion, to adhere 
to the rule that “‘ Government time ”’ on the air 
must be balanced by equivalent ‘‘ Opposition 
time.”” Justice might require this in the case of 
controversial campaigning; it does not do so in 
the case of objective expositions. Ministerial 
broadcasts might well be more frequent—particu- 
larly if those who delivered them could achieve 
something of the attractive ‘‘man to man”’ tone 
which distinguished President Roosevelt’s fireside 
talks on the air. Even so, listeners are apt to 
develop an instinctive “‘resistance’’ to pro- 
nouncements made, as Cabinet Ministers must 
make them, ex cathedra. More efficacious, we 
suggest, would be regular talks on leading 
political issues by non-official broadcasters who 
were known to be in the confidence of the 
Government, and were admittedly interpreting 
Cabinet policy, yet had the critical independence 
of, say, Vernon Bartlett or—to quote wartime 
examples—of J. B. Priestley, when he invented 
the **Postscript,’’ or of ‘‘ The Man in the Street”’ 
in the B.B.C.’s European Service. 

For generations all the acquiescent ignorance, 
the fatalistic apathy of India used to be crystallised 
in the old saying: ‘“‘ It is a long way to the City 
of Delhi.”’ If the people of Britain had wanted 
an aloof, Olympian Fuhrer, they would not have 
chosen Mr. Attlee: they elected a Labour 
Government in the hope that it would nor be a 
long way from Midtown to Whitehall. But if 
the men to whom they gave power are te remain 
‘‘their’’ men, the channels of communication 
must be opened up. The affairs of State must be 
projected into the people’s homes, into their 
everyday experience. 


is 
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Tz reports by The Time and Rask Nom plan 


correspondents lin and the rem 
wake country up to what is happening in’ 
Cestral and Sesees bs . While. reds _ 
of thousands. of fi sgn mote among the em 
500,000 Poles Sho. eee to return to Stand — 


live in miserable conditions in the British Zone, 


some 7,090,009 Germans are being evicted from 


their homes in Eastern Germany and Poland, and ~ 


are into the Russian Zone. The stream 
from Czechoslovakia stopped after the decision 
of the Potsdam Conference; the stream 


Poland has continued in blank defiance of that of 


decision, 

The appalling scenes at the Berlin railway 
stations described by the correspondents are only 
a tiny. incident in these mass expulsions. Berlin 
is officialiy a forbidden city for the 
the 10,000.who arrive there daily do so in di 
of General Zhukov’s orders... After 24 foun’ 
pause they are forcibly moved on to reception 
creas in. Mecklenburg and Brandenburg, already 
filled to overflowing. 
Saxeny, where the population has already been 
doubled by, the arrival of 4,000,000 homeless 
Germans, remains invisible to Western eyes. It 
is only because the seat. of the Inter-Allied Contral 
happens. to be a city inside the Russian zone that 
we have an. inkling of this appalling human 
tragedy. 

‘There is no barbed wire. ‘These broken creatures 
have the freedem described by Anatole, France, 
““to beg their bread and to sleep under bridges.” 
They are free, sometimes, to return tothe Polish 
frontier on foot with a chit stating that there is 
no room for them in the reception area, and to 
sit there, listening to the Lublin radio, cheerfully 
announcing that there are plenty of empty farms 
now in Poland awaiting occupation. They are 
even free te try (and fail) to slip past the armed 
guards into the promised land of the British and 
American Zones: Dr. Goebbels attempted to 
conquer German defeatism during the war by 
the atrocity story that the British and Americans 
planned to remove the children of Germany and 
to bring them up in Britain or America, . That 
atrocity story would be a merciful deliverance 
if it came true to-day. 

For many weeks the facts about the mass 
expulsions have been withheld or played.down. 
Conscientious journalists have remembered, that 
our friends as well as owe enemies are starving. 
They have been reluctant even to appear as though 
they were appealing for sympathy towards 
Germans while Yugoslavia receives virtually none 
of the U.N.R.R.A. supplies which she desperately 
needs. They have realised, also, that the mere 
reporting of these facts must imply a criticism of 
Russian policy which might endanger the plans 
for Central Inter-Allied Gontrol announced at 
Potsdam. 

Recent developments have shown that. this 
policy of reticence has been unavailing. The 
Potsdam blue~print remains a blue-print only. 
‘The Central Commissions to control fuel, trans- 
port and food throughout all four Zones—the 
keystone of the whole Potsdam plan—still exist, 
but only on paper. Meanwhile Russia continues 
to present her Allies with a succession of farts 
accomplis, of which the latest is the formation of 
a German Government for the Russian Zone with 
its headquarters in the Air Ministry in Berlin. 
Of this Russian policy; the expulsion of the 
German population east of the Oder-Neisse line 
and the systematic removal of food, household 
goods, machinery and equipment—including the 
reduction of the German railway system to single- 
track working by the wholesale removal of the 
permanent way—-seems to form an integral part. 
Into the Russian zone are being poured millions 
of homeless, helpless human beings ; out of it are 
bemg removed the means of existence which 
were totally inadequate even to the population 
already there. And simultaneously a German 
Government and Administration are being rapidly 
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What happens there, or in . 


~itally concerned. 


r Te ate 


In. ‘0 far as Russian suspicions 





e. sincerity of Anglo-American friendship 

me, a US. S.R. have been a factor, we can- 

seek to acquit London and Washington of 
Sane But we can and must say two. things : 

first, ‘the. _ behaviour ‘of the Russian 

occupations fio and of the Polish 

Contact sakes sense, if this is their policy ; 


and, secondly, it makes ete nonsense 
if they intend to implement the Potsdam 
Pp 

Mr. Bevin recently claimed the right ‘to 
criticise Communist policy, and used it to attack 
the Governments of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary... ‘This was surely, a mistake since, to say the 
least of it, there were two sides to the question, 
and, anyway, there was very little that Britain 
could do about it. Pinpricks on. side-issues 
seldom. make good diplomacy. But the control 
of Germany is the supreme test of inter-Allied 
collaboration; and the future of Germany is 
something . with which Britain is directly and 
Here, if anywhere, the Foreign 
Secretary has.a right and a duty to ask some 
plain questions of our Allies and to expect plain 
answers... We aré.pledged unreservedly to the 
fulfilment. of the, Potsdam Plan, That plan 
demands _as its economic basis that Germany be 
permitted. to possess, sufficient material resources 
to maintain her increased population within her 
shrunken frontiers. It demands as its political 
basis. that the Four Powers administer . their 
respective zomes, according to a_ single plan. 
Russia’s present policy cuts away both ;the 
economic; and political .basis for four-power 
collaboration .and_, the, possibility of German 
‘reconstruction, Equally important, by its dis- 
regard for-human suffering, it profoundly shocks 


‘the conscieace of the Western world. 


No one in Britain forgets the malignant Rist 


.of loot and rapine which inspired German policy 


in the occupied Russian territory. No one under- 
estimates the Russian need for reparations in 
kind to make good the havoc caused,. As long as 
Russian policy seemed to be limited to the large- 
scale removal of war booty, the British people 
accepted it as rough, justice... But to strip. a 
country bare, to lop off its richest food-producing 
and imdustrial areas and then, when the economic 
plight of the truncated remnant is.already intoler- 
able, to flood it with millions of homeless. refugees 
shortly before the coming of winter—by no 
stretch of language can we call this rough justice 
any longer, or pretend that it-is in accordance with, 
the Potsdam agreement. In fairness to. the 
Russians, who, in this respect, have always found 
it difficult to appreciate: the squeamishness of 
Western democracy, we must tell them that no 
democratic.government can disregard the feelings 
of its: occupying armies or of its home public. 
Nor: is it only .a matter of conscience .and 
humanity. There are other peoples .of Europe 
starving “or hear starvation who, where pity 
is concerned, no doubt have a priority. - But this 
creation of economic chaos and famine will be 
disastrous, not merely ‘to Germans, :but to all 
Europe. The plight of Hitler’s victims from 
Holland to Jugoslavia can only be made ten times 
worse by what is now happening in Germany. 
The issue is a simple one. Either all Four 
Powers co-operate loyally in the Potsdam Plan, . 
If ‘this is ‘to ‘happen, the Russian and. Polish 
Government; must fulfil their agreements and put . 
a stop at once both to the mass expulsions and to 


‘the British people and the British Governme 
desi 
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yay aalieen gietet edie: That -is the alternative whi; 


But if Russia:regards this es 0 policy to which 
cannot adhere, then we must feel ourselves fr 


compatible 

_comscience: ind) with our-and Europe’s interes 
“From our point of view, and in this we ha 
common ground with General de Gaulle, 
dismembered Germany, of which one-half is 
least alive, is preferable to.a Germany united } 
famine, disease and death. 

On this issue reticence would now be fatd 
Time for action is already! Short. } By ‘sileng 
now, we shall tolerate.a solution which will } 
repudiated by the peoples of the West when th 
come to seeits;consequences, If this is permitte 


to n, formation of antagonistic blecs mug™pl neces: 
follow, Far, better,.to haye our disagreemen to | 
when _ plain i by both sides can st 

achieve an honest a lasting agreement—cithg 


e enter 


to. co-operate, as we.agreed -at Potsdam, in : 
Natiotr 


single plan for all Germany, or, if that j 


impossible, to reconstruct it into an Eastenmpe, in ct 
and a Western State, g polic 
R. H. S. Crossman puaded 1 


ervative 
may yet 
oncepti 
ecognist 
Nation 
ppositic 
f it we 
up ‘under ‘Government ‘tables ‘seers to show tha fe a: 
Mr. Bevan ‘has so far made three major decision: Patful 
First, there areto be mo subsidies for privaie” va 
building; secondly, efforts are to:be concentrate? °™ 
on the provision of perfnanent rather than temi sea 
porary houses; and thirdly, reliance is to b mild A 
placed in the main on local authorities for t ie : Ps 
execution ‘of building schemes; The first < bey 
cision,which maintains the principle of. neces. 3’, 
saries ‘before luxuries, is unexceptionable; au °° 
there will! be’ little’ disposition ‘to quarrel willy 1 °°" 
the second. There was so much hesitation an intig 
dallying on the part of the Coalition Govemfff, a 
ment ‘in Connection with temporary ‘houses thd " , ‘ 
their only real advantage—speed and cheapnes * =. 
of production through the placing of mass orde ! : ‘3 
—swas forféited. Little can now be done to- mag. ?P'C 
this good. It is the third decision that is causin re 
concern. alt 
In the first, place, it is well to recall that loc ran * 
authorities in this country have never execute; the A 
more than a relatively small percentage of th i fea 
total number of. houses built, If they were 4 i. Th 
be given a virtual monopoly in the planning anf veil 
initiation of housing schemes, their department i tanc 
dealing with housing policy would have to be im ies 
mensely expanded. At present these departmen : dade 
are still sadly denuded of surveyors, draugh bettie 
men, and other skilled personnel necessary {0 : 


MR. BEVAN’S DILEMMA 


Lirrtur isso far knowh:of the progreés of Go 
vernment planning on the housing front; but thy 






























































the promotion of rehousing schemes. Further ta ‘ 
more, even if the release from the Services ( * ret. 


persons needed for the housing departments ‘ 
local authorities were greatly accelerated, how | 
the difficulty to.be overcome that the finances } 
local authorities are absolutely incapable of beai 
ing the straim of housing schemes on the nec 
sary scale? There is a definite limit to the add 
tions which can be placed upon the rates ¢ 
aceount of, interest charges on loan capital. | 
the Jocal authorities are to be expected to buill 
houses in the numbers required, the, Exchequ¢ 
will clearly have to assume practically tind an 
whole of the capital burden—a radical modfpates , 
fication. of the principle of local governmem;  b< 
responsibility. ethod: 

“But even: if. these. difficulties were successfull ealise 
surmounted, a further factor, which May | we—perimer 
occasion Mr. Bevan severe headaches in futur 
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vith. o icd. . . 
nteresymrightly unpopular) direction, of labour, a situa- 
we haygmion is likely to arise in which Mr. Bevan will 
aulle, @he faced with an amy dilemma. Either he 
alf is @™@yill have to retain a 


ban.on Juxury building oper- 
tions at the cost of having building labour un- 
ployed in some parts of the country, while 
n acute housing shortage and shortage of 
ding man-power exist in others; or he will 
ave to relax restrictions on essential building 
ctivities in districts where there is a surplus of 
abour at* the cost of abandoning the principle 
cs _muggpl necessaries before luxuries, thus giving a vic- 
eemenmmory to the opponents of planning and weaken- 
can sting ple’s faith .in control, ‘ 
“Mr. Bevan is credited with. the intention, when 


hited } 


ye fatal 
r sileng 
- will } 
1€N th 
ermitte 


——€ithe 

m, in gpe entered the Ministry of “Health, of. creating 

that National Housing Corporation which was to 

Eastemmpc, in considerable part, the executant of hous- 
ng policy. If, as is rumoured, he has been dis- 

ssMan (guaded from this step by the notoriously con- 


ervative permanent officials of his Ministry, he 
may yet be compelled to revert to his original 
onception of the needs of the case. It must be 
ognised, of course, that the establishment of 
National Housing Corporation would meet with 
position from vested interests of various kinds. 
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of Go 


‘but tr it were to build quickly, it would have to 
“an PIG-ke over some sites already developed or ear- 
OW Wa arked by local authorities: they would be re- 
eeisieMentful. Moreover, the representatives of build- 
Pas ges and: ancillary trades have always played an 


portant part in local politics in- most of the 


an tem ountry. Any move to centralise and control 
hn “Building operations and to secure the economies 
Sead r btainable by the mass-production of components 


md by the elimination of unnecessary links in 


F neces distributing chain would be hotly opposed 


ce ““Ipy these elements in local authorities. sorte 
Son ‘ll Nevertheless, if State enterprise in housing is 


0 have the necessary flexibility and is to ensure 
at houses are built most quickly, and in the 
eatest. numbers, where they are most needed, 
¢ efforts of local authorities will have to be 
upplemented by a National Housing Corpora- 
ion. One immediate task for the Corporation 
would be to organise the mass-production of 

, tandardised materials and fittings, a task in 
hat loc.ich the Building Material Supply department 
SXCCUICEEY the Ministry of Health failed lamentably after 
7 OF th last war. But it would have to do more than 


Gover 
ises 
1ecapne 
ss ordel 
to mak 
causing 


were “his. In some cases it might be sufficient if it 

ung MBlaced at the disposal of local authorities expert 

= n ssistance in the practical working out of hous- 
il 


Ing schemes. In others, where it was found that 
he maximum capacity of local authorities was 
hot commensurate with the crying need of the 
beople for shelter, the Corporation would have 


raughts 
sary fg 


Furtheti, carry out building schemes on its own account. 
bie Won that task it could either employ, under cen- 
nents ( 


alised control and (be it added) much closer 


» hOW Minervision of costs and efficiency, the resources 
ances Gr ihe large contractors who carried out much 
of bea: the wartime construction called for by the Ser- 
€ NCCMice Ministries, or it could recruit its own labour 
he add orce of mobile builders. Preferential wage rates 
rates “Mor that purpose might well have to be offered, 
ital. Hind the concurrence of the building trade unions 
to buiR ould have to be obtained in the relaxation of 
chequ@inany normal restrictions. Mr. Bevan need not 
ally ind any of these obstacles insuperable if he 
1 modfnakes up his mind that the housing problem can- 
ernMHot be solved by traditional departmental 

ethods, and if he asks the building workers to 
cessfullealise that the public interest calls for bold ex- 
lay (WHeriments and emergency improvisations. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S FUTURE 


(By a Correspondent) 


Newrounpianp is a country considerably larger 
than Ireland. Of its 290,000 inhabitants. only 
three -have any say in the governing of their 
country. Those three are members of the Com- 
mission Government which has ruled Newfound- 
land since its financial collapse in 1933. For 
twelve years the country has been deprived of 
self-government, and the Commission of six 
which has been in. power during that time is not 
ey, popular “throughout the _ island. 

levertheless, most Newfoundlanders show more 
dismay than gratitude when they discuss the re- 
cent agitation on their behalf in the British House 
of Commons. Self-government is a word of un- 
savoury reputation in Newfoundland. To most 
people it recalls only graft, peculation and mis- 
tule. They use the word politician as a synonym 
for rogue, and responsible government is a state 
of misery they loath to ré-taste. 

There is, however, a vocal minority in the 
country who are using waftime prosperity as an 
excuse to raise the issue of autonomy. It was the 
insolvency of the Government in 1933 which lost 
the colony its status as a self-governing Dominion, 
and it is now. claimed that a country which is 
financially stable and able to lend over £2,000,000 
to Britain has earned. the right to self-determina- 
tion. But thinking Newfoundlanders .are well 
aware that the present boom is a bubble ripe for 
bursting, and realise that.the country is in no 
way prepared for an immediate return tg respon- 
sible government. The few who are making 
themselves heard. at. the present time may well 
be entirely honourable in their intentions, but 
their fellow-islanders are bound to remember the 
old-time politicians and sniff tar from the same 
brush. The demand comes almost wholly from 
a small group in the capital, and is certainly not 
representative of the country as a whole. 

To understand Newfoundland opinion it. is 
necessary to understand its background. ~The 
whole economy of the country rests upon fish. 
Other developments, such as mining and timber, 
are still subsidiary to the fishing industry. The 
typical Newfoundland outport is a colony of 
fishermen dependent upon the merchant, who not 
only markets their fish but is frequently the sole 
outfitter, shopkeeper and banker available. In 
many cases fhe fisherman never handles his wages 
at all, and scarcely knows when he is solvent or 
in debt. It is a system open to many abuses, and 
has produced a sort of feudalism, with the mer- 
chant at the top of the ladder and the fishermen 
holding him up. It is the fishing industry, too, 
which is responsible for one of Newfoundland’s 
greatest problems. Newfoundlanders in pursu- 
ance of their trade settled in small groups around 
the coast of the island. To provide adequate 
communications for all the settlements would re- 
quire an expenditure of money far beyond the 
fiscal resources of the country. Towns on the 
500-mile cross-country railways are in reasonably 
close touch with St. John’s, and there is a fair 
system of motor roads around the capital itself, 
but the rest of the country depends almost en- 
tirely on slow and irregular communication by 
sea. Inevitably the outport Newfoundlander 
suffers in health, education and comfort, and 
equally certainly the economic development of 
the colony is retarded, since there are very few 
communities which can adequately supply labour 
for industrial projects, and the cost and difficulty 
of travel make it almost impossible to draw 
workers from the remote villages. 

Only against this background can the record of 
the Commission Government be adequately 
assessed. It took over a country in the last stages 
of decay, floundering in the depths of a world 
depression, and what it has since accomplished 
has in ihe main been good, Control of the fish 
industry has done much to eliminate cut-throat 
competition, and a great deal of fesearch has been 
carried out in an attempt to save this dying trade 
from extinction. Health services throughout the 
country have been considerably widened and im- 
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proved, But other fields which cry aloud for 
reform have scarcely been affected. Education is 
under the control of the various religious bodies 
in the country, a fact which produces the anomaly 
of three or even four inadequate school buildings 
and the same number of ill-trained teachers in a 
settlement of some 700 souls. State education 
would mean a pooling of expense which would 
allow for fewer and better schools and more and 
better teachers. At, the present time children are 
going straight from school into teaching with 
absolutely no training at all, and frequently be- 
fore they have reached matriculation standard. 
With such a system of education it is not sur- 
prising that Newfoundlanders are in a state of 
bewilderment concerning the processes of govern- 
ment, They are neither able to bear the respon- 
sibilities of government. themselves nor even to 
see clearly where their best hope for the future 
lies.. Unless their general education is improved 
and widespread political education is undertaken, 
it seems. unlikely that the people of Newfound- 
land ever will have the knowledge and judgment 
necessary for satisfactory self-government. . It i 
suggested that a big step forward has been made 
with the setting up of several town councils, Un- 


fortunately, the tactful’ approach nécessary in 


inwoducing local government to a completely in- 
experienced.public has not been much in 
evidence; and eyen if town councils are success- 
fully established in the larger settlements, this 
will still only touch the fringe of the problem. 
We are also told that Néewfoundlanders overseas 
are being given instruction in the principles of 
democracy and self-government; and, if this has 
been wisely undertaken, the return of the Service- 
men should lead to a great leavening of the dough 
of ignorance, since proportionately more men 
have volunteered from Newfoundland than from 
any other colony in the British Empire. But their 
knowledge will seem of little account if they re- 
turn to a country which has made practically no 
advancé since they left it four and five years ago. 

Education has made only slight progress; in- 
dustry has shown small development; Newfound- 
land has little to offer her returning sons. The 
fish trade of N@wfoundland is admittedly on the 
decline, and no alternative has been discovered to 
take its place. The rich ore deposits of the 
country are so scattered and inaccessible that 
without vastly improved transportation they can- 
not be economically developed. Timber, iron 
and coal are already in the hands of Anglo- 
American interests, which can supply the capital 
Newfoundland has never owned. The wartime 
boom has poured money into the pockeis of 
business men in St. John’s and swelled the mer- 
chant’s bank balance, but it has done very little 
to improve living conditions for the ordinary man. 
The fisherman certainly has had far more to 
spend than ever before, but that has been 
considerably offset by soaring prices and the fact 
that his scale of living had sunk so low in the 
depression era that it took him years to build him- 
self up again to a reasonable standard. When his 
temporary prosperity fades he will not have much 
to fall back on. His brother in the Services will 
have even less. 

No Commission Government can cure these 
ills. To elect a responsible government at this 
juncture would be fatal. Indeed, mere change of 
government can effect no genuine improvement 
so long as the present distribution of wealth con- 
tinues. The ordinary Newfoundlander realises 
this and sees no promised land ahead. Security 
is a state he has never known and does not expect. 
It is a state he never will achieve unless by some 
miracle the whole economic structure of the 
country were overthrown and a completely Social- 
ist society established. Only if the extremes of 
wealth and poverty were ruthlessly levelled out; 
only if Newfoundland’s resources were developed 
by a Newfoundland Government for the benefit 
of all Newfoundlanders; only then would it be 
possible to see even a moderate prosperity for 
her people as a whole. Since such an upheaval 
is not even remotely imaginable, Newfoundland’s 
future looks as grey and impenetrable as one of 
her own fogs. 
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‘to argue that they were never 


fact—that, throughout the Munich crisis, Goer- 
dcler, later the mainspring-of the conspiracy of 
July 2oth, 1944, was desperately to get a 
message through to ‘Chamberlain. e wanted 
ae ee ee 
made if only Chamberlain stated uneq 
our determination to fight. I believe that 
aya es RS ape Recon: adpa gs 

sittart. But ‘Lord Vansittart ‘was out of 
Siyput ‘by thes, Snd'h never tected ee” Paine 
Minister. 

* * * 

Some surprising figures given me by an Ameri- 
can friend have a bearing on the Halder story. 
If they ate to be trusted—and they are said to 
comé from an unexce mone German source 
they suggest that our Intelligence in the “‘ phoriey 


war” period may have over-estimated German — 


strength. On these figures, which at first sound 
incredible, aeroplane production in 1940 was 
11 German to 15 British planes. So, too, 
I am told, the German statistics indicate that 
the French Armies in 1940 had more, and in some 
cases better, tanks at their disposal. The 
difference was that the Germans used every piece 
of equipment they possessed, whereas the French 
never. deployed. their armour. 
* 


If this information is true—and, of course, it is 
always possible that German Intelligence over- 
estimated our resources—we shall have to do a 
lot of rewriting. of the history of the war., M. 
Daladier, who has always maiatained that the 
Popular Front did not wreck French production, 
and that it was the Generals who betrayed France 
‘by refusing to use the tanks, will: be vindicated. 

Qn the other hand, Mr. Churchill, who “‘ re- 
— ’? the inadequacy of our Air Force and the 
giant strength of the Luftwaffe, was, by (this 
account, ‘‘ played for a sucker’’ by General 
Goering. Did he not, eel 'vo play right 
into Hitler’s hands by persuading Mr. Chamber- 
lain that Germany’s aircraft production was three 
times bigger than it really was? One could con- 
tinue for ever with this sort of speculation; in- 
deed, it will go on, if the information continues 
to dribble out in more or less official “‘ leaks.” 
It is surely time that the Government published 
a White Paper, summarizing the most important 
conclusions to be drawn from the examination 
of German State papers and the interrogation of 
Generals, technicians and Ministers. And while 
they are about it, why don’t they publish the 
papers of Paul Schmidt, Hitler’s interpreter 2? I 
gather that we have in-our possession verbatims 
of every conversation which Schmidt interpreted, 
embellished with annotations by Ribbentrop. 
I should like to read them, without any cuts at all. 

* * * 

The need for an interpreter makes it difficult 
to conduct an argument ; but, despite this limita- 
tion, I got a very clear impression, when talking 
with the Greek Regent last week, both of his 
personality and of his policy. He is non-political 
in the sense that he believes that Left-Wing 
politicians disturb the peace by “ introducing 
politics” and that “atrocities” in Greece 
were the work of the Communists and brigands 
of E.A.M. He genuinely wants to restore 
“** democratic freedom ” in Greece, provided that, 
by so doing, he does not alter the result of the 
Civil War. It is a wholesome experience to 


listen to him and to be reminded that the present 
Situation in Greece is a post-revolutionary situa- 
The Left was defeated, largely by British 


tion. 


resources ; put happen to. kuow--end theee is ~ : 
no longer amy reason for concealing this sort of | 


une (Bs strange signin of the 


fe b web Paetas ith 
Watson ; ie ee waa fa: 


inaccurately from memory, strikes me as un- 
pleasantly apposite to the complete silence on the 
part of the Russians at the decision of the United 
“States to withhold the secrets of the atomic bomb. 
The idea that this secrecy will keep the process 
sécret has been bluntly described this week as 
“just tot” by Professor Olivant, one of the 
British scientists responsible for the bomb’s 
development. ‘he principles on which the bomb 
is based are now well known, he says, to everyone. 
I have no doubt whatever that the Russians are 
hatd at work perfecting nuclear technique, and 
that their present silence covers a lot of thinking 
about the Anglo-American attitude to the 
2U.S.S.R. Unleéss and until the World Security 
Council becomes the sole repository of this means 
of destruction, the United Nations Organisation 
will remain a deceptive and dangerous fagade, 
and the work of its Preparatory Commission in 


e first Constituent.Assembly to be 
pring: 2 next December will be labour lost. 


Sir Stafford Bila at J to < the bogy-man 
of British business, but it looks as though he may 
end by converting at least the small factory owner 
into an ardent socialist. A neighbour of mine in 
the country owns a small engineering shop. 
During the election we had hardly been on 
speaking terms, Last week I met him in the local 
pub and he greeted me warmly with the remark 
that the Labour Government was not deing half 
badly. When I asked him why he had changed 
his mind, he explained that all his war contracts 
had béen suddenly cancelled and he had been left 
with alot of material on his hands and nothing 
to make. Then a Whitehall official arrived one 
day at the factory, had a look round, and te- 
marked: “‘ don’t you turn out 100,000 
cigarette lighters?” My neighbour replied that 
he couldn’t possibly dispose of them. To which 
the official replied that the Ministry would take 
the lot off his hands and pay him 1d. each net 
profit. ‘Now that,” said my friend, “is horse 
sense. No worry for me about a sales organisation 
a small profit but a safe one, and I know where I 
am. If that is socialism, I’m for it.” Funnily 
enough, it is socialiom. : 

* 

IT shall look avant to reading the new. Daily 
Worker which is promised us as soon as newsprint 
control is relaxed. The decision to make the 
paper into a co-operative society with a democratic 
constitution is one that should do much to broaden 
its appeal and extend the original Communist 
idea of associating its readers with the fortunes 
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Sica Cclighgestiti foe t6 sm wies iho tite 
were, practically djobadestie. but a ee 
" temporaries ” could perhaps be provided a 
guinea atime. Agencies perform no service whid 
could not be rendered by Labour Exc S; the 
divert domestic labour anti-socially into rid 
houses, regardless of real neéds, and exploit th 
snobbishness which keeps those in search { 
honourable ‘domestic employment. away  fror 
** the Labour.” 
7 * * 

I am to hear from Victor Gollancz th 
“Save Europe Now” are doing what I sy 

gested last week that they should do. Postcari 
Oaaeed 144 Southampton Row, W.C.1) a 
invited from. persons to contribute foa 
or “‘ points” towards par for distribution i 
famine areas. Pending pice nasi of collectiz 
depots only these postcards should be sent. 
execution of the scheme must obviously depen 
on the Government’s agreement to sponsor it. 

* * x 


I hadn’t heard this French Resistance sto 
before. Apparently an old lady had taught he 
parrot to say “‘ Mort aux Boches.’’ Sudden 
she had a member of the Gestapo billeted on het 
He told the old lady that next time he heard 
he would kill the parrot. Very worried, she aske 
the Curé to help. He had, he said, a very w 
brought up parrot which he would exchange {0 
hers. ‘They swapped. That night when ti 
Gestapo man came in the parrot said nothing 
At last, losing his temper, he shouted ‘* Mo 
aux Boches.” ‘The parrot said, “May the go 
Lord answer your prayers, my son.” 

POLYCRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this colum 
goes to E. Tappenden. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of pape 
and give details of origin. Address to THI 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


The Palmer family of Camden 'Town and Cam 
bridgeshire have failed in their great -war-tim 
ambition—to breed’a red, white and: blue’ Victo 
mouse before World War No. 2 came to an end. 
Reynolds News. 


Expectant mother required to stand in quev 
for busy housewife.—The Esher News and Advi 
tiser. 


Shavers required for shaving raw lizards. Lond 
district. High wages plus bonus. Regular em 
ployment.—Advert. in Northampton Chronicle o 
Echo. 


Friday Night is Carnival Night at 7.30. 
for the lucky ones. Also a real live Baby give 
away as a prize. You may be the lucky one.—Al 
vert. in The Essex Chronicle. 


£4,000.—A Bath Room for Private Sale. 
Advert. in The Times. 
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. BE enty Sate phoree iy Deas Deere 
twenty years, above all in Ca, a 

ubjec f exact study. Physiologists have 
d their experiments and statistics have been 


led fin to trace the relationship of temperature 
nd humidity with birth rates, death rates and 
ncom levels, The result is a confident Lorre 
n Which tells us that the fullest development 
f human energy is to be expected only in the 
mperate zones, This may seem a modest 
onclusion: the pioneers knew, without these 
borious investigations, so. very much more. 
gouge felt able. to sketch the contrasted 
acters that preyail i in cold climates and in hot. 
this he based, in chapter after chapter of his 
- De L'Esprit des Lois, his analysis of the 
ws and institutions of the peoples of. Europe 
nd Asia. Freedom and despotism, slavery, 
olygamy and what not were all deduced in the 
ninutest detail from this one circumstance of 
emperature, 
This stress on climate as the influence that 
ecides all human development and dictates the 
norals and politics of mankind, started a debate 
hat is still undecided, Montesquieu’s analysis, 
is more radical contemporaries felt, was fatalistic 
conservative, Climate they believed to be 
mnalterable: but the “philosophers” were 
nnwilling to accept the consequence or to set 
mits to human perfectibility. While the sun 
ontinued to blaze on Africa and Asia, must they 
bandon the hope of making an end there of 
avery and despotism? -So the rationalist 
entury answered that it is not the unchangeable 
physical environment that shapes national char- 
cter, but the variable social environment— 
ypinions, superstitions, education, institutions. 
rhe weak part of the answer lay in attributing 
Sein | ’ to the self-interest of priests and 
: the hopeful part of it lay in the belief that 
human natute is an infinitely malleable stuff, 
Jevhich “‘ princes,” as Helvétius puts it, can modify 
wuuch as gardeners improve fruit trees. In 
ondorcet’s hands the doctrine blossomed into 
confident programme of liberty and prosperity 
or the tropics. The Revolution chose to ignore 
he handicap of climate and proclaimed the 
quality of men¢of all the colours in all the lati- 
des. How far have we got, with the aid of 
ience, towards a synthesis of these doctrines? 
Experiment has confirmed Montesquieu’s 
entral assumption. A temperate climate does 
avour both energy and intelligence. Professor 
larence Mills in his very readable book,* 
lescribes his laboratory experiments on many 
benerations of white rats, which ali came of the 
ame stock. At a moderate temperature they 
ite lustily, grew and matured quickly, kept their 
est in life, showed a high resistance to infection 
ind bred numerous and healthy families. In the 
topical cage they ate only half as much, grew 
mid matured slowly, became relatively lethargic, 
kuccumbed easily to infection and, though they 
ated as freely, bred fewer and less healthy 
bispring. Deprived for a time of a favourite 
ood rich in vitamins of the B group, the “‘ tem- 
berate ” rats showed daring and resourcefulness 
ind got it by raiding other cages ; the “ tropical” 
ats, though in much greater need of this food, 
nade no effort to get it. Even mere interesting 
ras the result of an intelligence test on rats kept 
nt 65°, 76° and 90° F. A favourite food was 
placed at the end of amaze. The “‘ temperate ” rats 
earned the trick quickly ; they soon raced through 
he maze, and after an interval of three months 
eir memory was still good. The “tropical” 
ats learned slowly, failed frequently, and after 
he interval forgot everything. The “‘intermediate”’ 
.mats were in every respect mediocre. 
These experiments must be interpreted with 
aution. These were American rats, bred for 
penerations in a temperate climate. Would 
African rats, bred in the tropics, have shown 
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CLIMATE AND 


HISTORY 


‘the same results? Again, the psychological 
differences between men and rats may nullify 
some of these conclusions. Perhaps for 
psychological reasons, the races of the temperate 
zone, unlike rats, are less fertile than those of 
the tropics, if we may rely on the birth-rate in 
the U.S.A., which is for whites 17, for negroes 21, 
and for Mexicans 25 per 1,000. A further query, 
suggests itself about this experiment. Rats 
have in the tail a mechanism of adaptation to 
heat and cold, comparable to the ear of elephants. 
In ‘the tropical Bs it developed to unusual 
length ; in the cage it dwindled. Negroes 
in their thick skull, dark pigmentation and the 
form of the nose (which is in us all an air-con- 
ditioning mechanism), are similarly adaptable. 

For confirmation that climate does affect 
human energy, much as it affects rats, we have 
the elaborate studies of comparative statistics, 
which the American. pioneer, Ellsworth Hunting- 
don, began. Mr. S. F. Markham in the mature 

-and elaborately documented essay he has just 
publishedt has carried them, albeit with greater 
scientific caution, rather further. The assumption 
is that their material civilisation is an easily 
measurable reflection of “‘ the energy of nations.” 
A series of maps shows us first what is assumed 
to be the favourable climatic area of Europe and 
then the status in the hierarchy of “ civilisation ” 
of its peoples, when tested by low death rates, 
low infantile mortality, high national income per 
head and the proportion of world trade per head. 
The climatic map favours the British Isles, 
Southern Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Germany 
and a segment of Northern Spain. The maps of 
“ civilisation ” shew by all four tests a startling 
correspondence with the climatic map. The maps 
of the United States tell the same tale. 

Has science, then, confirmed the fatalism of 
Montesquieu? By no means. His survey was 
static and allowed nothing for man’s reaction 
against climate, and his success in controlling it 
by clothing, artificial heating, architecture and 
diet. Professor Mills adopts the slogan “‘ Climate 
makes the man.” The facts, even on his own 
showing, are against him, for a long and stifu- 
lating chapter in history ‘records the struggle of 
man through the millennia to make climate. 
Indoors, given cheap electricity, he has with air- 
conditioning finally succeeded. It was fatally 
determined, as Mr, Markham argues, that 
civilisation could begin only where it did begin, 
near the 70° F. isotherm in Egypt, Sumeria and 
the Indus Valley. Nature gave a climate in which 
primitive man could work energetically with a 
minimum of clothing and shelter: she gave also 
the rivers and the wild wheat. All the rest—a 
spate of technical inventions—was man’s reaction 
to a favourable physical environment. The 
“philosophers”” who answered Montesquieu 
could have argued, had they known the facts, 
that it was “ education’ and “‘ institutions,” to 
use their dialect, that created the great city 
civilisations of these river-basins. Irrigation 
made it necessary to organise a centralised State, 
based on the idea of a divine king. Mr. Markham 
throws into high relief the invention of hypocaustic 
central heating, made probably in Ionia, as one 
of the factors that favoured the migration of 
civilisation’s focus from Egypt to Greece and 
Rome. 

The long range oscillations of climate played 
a decisive part in European history. The long 
warm spell that began in the fifth century of our 
era enabled the Norsemen to colonise Greenland 
and grow wheat in Iceland, and gave them the 
energy to wander southwards as conquerors. In 
later centuries it shifted the centre of gravity of 
civilisation from the Mediterranean to North- 
Western Europe. We remember too seldom that 
up to the Reformation wine was grown in South- 
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Eastern England... Mr. Markham traces with 
knowledge and insight the gradual conquest of 
the climate that was achieved before it turned 
colder once more. It is possible to fix approxi- 
mate dates for the general adoption of woollen 
clothing, of the fireplace and chimneys in Eliza- 
bethan England and of the stove a little earlier 
in Germany. So we come to the “ coal civilisa- 
tions ” which vanquished cold and humidity, 
before they utilised their characteristic fuel for 
power and therefore for wealth 

Mr. Markham may be justified in stressing the 
part climate played in the creation of the brilliant 
Islamic civilisation that throve round Cordova on 
the isotherm of 70° F. while Christian Europe 
shivered in barbarism, But its tolerant “ institu- 
tions ’’ were the decisive factor and with them the 
diffusion of Hellenic culture. The subsequent 
eclipse of Southern Spain is a reminder that 
climate alone cannot make either energy or 
civilisation, Both these writers fail when they 
try to make a short-range use of the climatic 
theme to interpret recent history. Japan’s success 
over Russia in 1904 was not, as Mr, Markham 
suggests, the victory of a mild over a severe 
climate. It was the victory of an intact over a 
decaying national myth. 

In closing these stimulating books every reader 
will ask: what promise our increasing control of 
climate holds out to civilisation. Can we anticipate 
the introduction in unfavourable latitudes of the 
conditions that make elsewhere for energy and 
the externals of culture? 

Air-conditioning is too costly to offer any hope 
for the homes of the masses in the tropics. But 
there is, much to be learned from an experiment 
in a Filipino factory, where it instantly increased 
output by 30 per cent. and improved the health 
of the workers. Its compmlsory adoption in 
Indian factories would mean a great advance 
both in wealth and happiness. But even more 
might be gained, more easily and cheaply, from 
recent discoveries about the importance of the 
vitamins of the B group in a tropical diet. They 
quicken the processes of internal combustion, so 
that the desirable loss of heat takes place easily 
and a man can remain energetic and mentally 
alert, without succumbing to the lassitude which 
a hot climate normally imposes. Unhappily the 
native foods of the tropics are poor in the B group, 
as Mr. Mills demonstrates. It has been found 
that thiamin tablets, which happen to be cheap, will 
preserve the white man’s energy in the tropics. 
One day an enlightened government in a free 
India will dissipate the last fumes of Montesquieu’s 
climatic pessimism by serving out these tablets 
free to every village. H. N. BRAILSFoRD 


LETTER FROM CARINTHIA 


Tunes are at last getting organised. Not that 
a clear-cut policy is everywhere discernible. 
Yei nearly all the vagrant refugees have been taken 
off the roads and foreign workers are gradually 
despatched to their various countries of origin. 
Most German soldiers have been repatriated to 
Germany, leaving a few thousand organised 
in labour companies to carry on essential work. 
Austrian soldiers are mostly on the land, together 
with some Hungarians. 

The Hungarians form an odd exception. You 
see them everywhere—in groups encamped in 
fields, or riding the road in expensive cars with 
luscious well-dressed wives and mistresses. There 
is some sort of organisation, an Hungarian 
General somewhere, etc., But they seem quite 
unco-ordinated and descend on the countryside 
like locusts (their many horses, of course, con- 
sume much grass). There aren’t so many of 
them, but they carry on as if nothing had ever 
happened. And some of them are rather charm- 
ing. All colonels, of course, with the exception 
of one I met the other day: ‘‘ Ich bin Kapitaan 
in Marine Ungarisches, bitta schéan! Zuletzt 
bin ich gefahren auf Plattensee. Meine Sohn, 
Mikloosch, kann er auch sprechén deitsch.” 
He was sitting in a remote village with his son 


192 

and some 40 others, seh rey 

goats, ‘horses and some Hungarian ham which 

was good. Healso gave me cigarettes—two kinds, 
one “ fiir Offiziere ”” and one “fur Soldaten.”’ 

T shall visit him and we shail have a party. 

J am sure he is a st. 

For many weeks now we have been conéen- 
trating on civilians. Dé-nazification is the princi- 
paljob. ‘There has been absolutely no subversive 
activity é. Nazis are still in the habit 
of meeting, but it is difficult to prove it in court. 
And, of course, we are already back with our good 
6ld principles of British justice; which make things 
difficult at times. 

Carinthia was a Nazi stronghold. Arrests of 
Nazi officials, SS, SA and the ‘Tike—we have 

complete tables of arrestable’ categories—have 
long passed four figures. Unfortunately, some 
of the worst people are not arrestable. The big 
business men, too busy making money even to 
eccupy a party appointment, but financing the 
party from an early date, are the type one should 
run in in a big way. But it’s rather difficult. 
So many middle-class types who did well under 
Dollfuss and under the Nazis are now doing well 
under our administration. 

Carinthia is not representative of Austria, 
let alone of Germany. There is next to no in- 


dustrial population. Farmers predominate and - 


they were Nazis to a man. Even the anti-Nazis 
tend to some extent towards compromise. This 
province will never be completely cleaned up 
because one cannot do without shady characters. 

AMG are doing their best. It is not always 
easy for MG ‘ficers—instructions come in weeks 
late, there have to be many makeshifts, there’ is 
insufficient staff. Yet 1 think this country 
would be quite efficiently run—if only we were 
a little more ruthftss. There are still so many 
wealthy locals with duly licensed cars, their wives 
safely tucked away in some mountain Kurhaus, 
who should now be doing some honest work in 
form of forced labour. We simply show too 
much respect for money. Obviously, these 
people are very anxious to please. And so the 
British officer—with the exception of the ‘‘ they- 
are-all-bastards *’-type—will take the view: 
** Mr. Berger is a decent old boy, isn’t he, and the 
daughters are rather charming, what, and he 
has asked us to go hunting with him, good chap.”’ 

The nobilitvy—few and far between in Carinthia 
—are above suspicion with few exceptions. They 
are unpretentious, especially after residence in 
Dachau, an experience shared by many. 

German officers get my “ goat.”” They still 
carry on, literally, as if there had been no German 
defeat. Not all of them, but surprisingly many. 
We have locked up the SS, but the ordinary 
Wehrmacht personnel counts as surrendered 
personnel, not P.o.W. They are still run by 
their own efficers. Many have left for Germany, 
others are in charge of labour companies. They 
wear uniform, of course, and many of them 
have their own cars. You never see a German 
officer drive himself. We go about in jeeps, on 
motor-bikes, on our own. Not so the German 
officer. Alwaysa driver. If he only has a motor- 
bike, it is either one with a sidecar—with the 
officer in the sidecar—or he rides pillion. I do 
dislike them so. It really is the limit to see 
them, months after the armistice, stroll past you 
with that studied air of nonchalance, ordering 
their troops about the place. I hope they are 
tougher on them in Germany. 

Just imagine: six weeks ago } found a German 
Lieutenant General, in civvies, in a Kurhaus 
with his wife. Fresh from Russian front, went 
home, joined his wife. I made him put on his 
uniform and took him to a German Concentration 
Area run by another German General under our 
supervision. He is now in charge of all soldiers 
who have been separated from their units. He 
has a car, a driver. He can ride about freely 
in a wide area. He goes to see his wife at the 
Kurhaus when the spirit moves him—in full 
general’s uniform. J} see him _ occasionally, 
because the Kurhaus is in my area. He takes his 
wife off for a few days whenever he likes. He 
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MUSICAL CONSERVATISM 


Amu the welter of concert- 
Nellie Ot cree Reet ch 
for some time now, 


and 


country hat cei 


to Siar Kad ce sake 

ad fe Say A question we might well ask 
Guireiedl® far tke wate is: What effect is all 
this feverish, but somewhat unco-ordinated, 
activity going to have upon the rising generation ? 

it have provided the new recruits to music 
(and their name is legion) with any valid standards 
or in taste or judgment which will be 
of use to them in the future ? 

This is true, of course, not only of London and 
the big provincial towns, but also of smaller centres 
all over the British Isles ; and to this vast audience 
of concert-goers we must not et to add the 
many millions of listeners to the B-B.C. Itfollows 
that the total amount of music offered for con- 
sumption to-day is enormous, while the number 
of music-consumers, actual and potential, reaches 


almost terrifying 
‘So far, so po i; “agar what about the quality 
of the fare provided? What strikes us most 


forcibly, if we examine concert and radio pro- 
grammes, is the narrowness of the range of 
music offered. Admittedly the “ classics ’? must 
have their place; but the reluctance of the 
average concert-goer to. leave the well-worn track 
and embark on uncharted seas is, a disquieting 
feature in the musical life of the country. 

As far as the B'B:C. ‘is concerned, being finan- 
cially independent it has less excuse for its policy 
of playing for safety and for its eather ditiaiy 
tolerance of mediocrity than have the public 
concert-giving organisations, True, it includes 
in its programmes from time to time works by 
cuneate aa composers, but more often, one 
suspects, “policy” reasons than from a 
genuine anid to promulgate new ‘music. 
“Policy” is a convenient term, covering a 
multitude of sins ; but one is sometimes tempted 
to ask whether the B.B.C. can be said to have a 
genuine music policy which is governed by artistic 
and not, as so often happens, by purely internal 
or domestic considerations, such as, for example, 
the necessity of employing its orchestras for so 
many hours per week, and shaping programmes 
to fit in with the time ‘allocated and the resources 
available at any given period. So long as 
programme-builders are hampered by considera- 
tions of this nature, an enlightened music policy 
in broadcasting will remain a dream. 

But to return to the incuriosity of the musical 
public—the “ music-lovers ” who are the principal 
supporters of the big concert-giving societies. 
They will listen to Beethoven, Tchaikovsky or 
Brahms, but are determined not to enlarge the field 
of their musical experience. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the musical public was 
more enlightened. Nobody then really wanted to 
hear old music, except perhaps a few faddists : the 
music of their contemporaries was good enough 
for the music-lovers of those days ; consequently 
composers found a market during their lifetime, 
and didn’t have to wait a hundred years before 
becoming famous. The reason, of course, is 
simple : music then was a living, essential part 
of the life and culture of the day, not a museum 
exhibit to be taken out of its glass case occasionally, 
polished, and then put back. What is needed 
to-day is a‘lively sympathy for, and understanding 
of, the problems confronting the contemporary 
composer. He should be made to feel that he 
is an indispensable part of our social structure ; 
we should take as much interest in what he is 
trying to say to-day as we do in what the old 


music, when | is apt to be surroun( 
‘by.a slightly “ precious ” ere. 
The confusion in our nv thinking to-¢, 


the day before yesterd 
as “ music: 


the Couper 


“Ramems aid Tally’ and, earlier pi the Prep 


of the  thirteesith fourteer 
conics such Adam de la eis sd Guillay 


Sake ine eke. Mite Bae’ Uiene EAS Cane tae to eae 
situation 


are 
‘outside’ the main stream rot Hore 


passion, the technical and da 
unconventionality * in the music 
these masters, them to far wii 


actually receive, Sin 
larly, otir own Purcell and Byrd and { 

t Elizabethans and Restoration compos 
are not yetshonoured as they deserve; a 
museum odour still clings to them, and th 


I would suggest, arises pence from a failure 
recognise the co: of music, its essenj 

“ one-ness,”” and a tendency to conceive progry 
in terms of time rather than of values. Mu 
does not automatically “ progress *?as time fio 
on; a new mind will create new music in g 
epoch, and there are no sound reasons for s 
posing that the twentieth century is any mo 
~ advanced” than the fifteenth. 

Musical culture in England has teached a criti 
Stage. What we need is a purge to sweep away cl 
ging prejudices and muddled enthusiasms ; 
need, too, to learn how to make the best use of 
native resources and talent, and to cultivate 
awareness of the contemporary scene beyo 
our own frontiers. Going to concerts, beca 
we like hearing music—any music—is not enoug 
As a first step the student or amateur could 
worse than take Stravinsky’s advice and stait | 
musical education. backwards, For “it is i 
possible,” asserts Stravinsky, “for the mode 
man to understand thoroughly the art of an epd 
anterior to his own, and to grasp its full meanil 
underneath an old-fashioned exterior and couch 
in a language which is no longer spoken, unk 
he has a lively apprehension of the contempo 
world and participates consciously in the if 
around him. For only those who are essentid 
alive can discover what is feally vital in tho 
who are supposed to be- ‘dead’.” These 4 
words to be pondered; and if we are to fost 
the growth of a satisfying, well-balanced musi 
culture, I am convinced this line of approach 
one that should be encouraged. 

Roitto H. Myr 


RADIO NOTES 


Listeninc to a whole week of Forces Educatic 
Broadcasts, one cannot mistake the intelligence 1 
which the general scheme has been planned, and 1 
high level of good sense and imterest in the acti 
material. The fault lies elsewhere—in the tone 
delivery, which is almost uniformly that of a c 
bedtime story. “ It’s all right, Nanny’s with yo 
these voices seem to be saying, whether they are inc 
cating facts about music or giving advice on how 
choose a home. But docs the audience for tht 
programmes really need a nightlight? The AB 
feature, “‘ Where do we go from Here?” suggesti 
on the contrary, that the men and women of the For 
are far too much alive to the nature of the prob! 
that face them, to be enchanted by this or any ot 
kind of patronage. Neither is there any need 
preach, hector, or exhort; alJ that is required is 4 
thusiasm—that Poltergeist of which the dons 
Broadcasting House go in continual terror—and |! 
voices of Hope, Confidence and Adventure. It 
the sense of enjoyment—of excitement and joy 
even small discoveries—which our radio so 


lacks. Synthetic geniality is no effective substit! 
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oormensetiian, sities whiinis.s.ieemmnblect 
csailiocarde pet 


onius like Pierre Maillaud, whose voice alone ee 


all to action. — 


many. ways the Mancunian actors of ABCA 
4 this particular bill to perfection. For some 
on Northerners can manage anger much more 
y than we of the south, who tend to become 
when aroused. As a tract for the times, “ Where 
we go from Here?” struck the right note; it 
ed the facts without senti lity or puerile vio- 
ce, and its conclusions were moderate and sane. 
the snooty voices of officialdom jarred by their 
eality ; it was a pity to have impaired the serious- 
s of this programme with caricature. 
f there were any signs that the maddening ban on 
broadcasting of songs in German was being lifted, 
tre would be no need to underline the immense, 
not at all astonishing, enthusiasm which greeted 
sabeth Schumann at her first reappearance here 
ce the war. Many of us count past performances 
Lieder as well as in-opera) of this delicious singer 
ong our most cherished musical memories. What 
oy—and how amazing—it was to hear her singing 
well as ever, if not better! The utter youthfulness 
her voice made it almost impossible to believe the 
inted evidence of her age. 
Finally, two outstanding talks—by Sir Frederick 
le on Ack-Ack, and by Professor Denis Saurat on 
late Paul Valéry. Sir Frederick Pile, with his light 
h accent, and his unaffected delivery, made the 
st. Of a subject that was bound to interest almost 
erybody. Professor Saurat’s subject was more 
pondite ; but his approach to it must have charmed 
d delighted all those who ‘heard it. Since Sir Max 
ethohm’s last broadcast, I have not heard “so 
ginal, or so.entertaining, a style. The combination 
grave apprehension of. Valéry as a poet, with 
morous resignation to his affectations_as a thinker, 
peculiarly French—and wildly funny. This talk 
ould have been given ‘at 9.15 p.m.. instead of at 
3. Caution as usual, I’m afraid. 


a 2 
INCIM 


RECOMMENDATIONS.—September 23rd, “ Savena- 
a Brown” (4.30); “This is Freedom” (7.0). 


September 24th. Concert (7.30). 
September 25th, 4 Brains Trust (8.15). 
September 26th. B.B.C. Orchestra, Grumiaux in 


ton Violin Concerto (7.45); “ The Learned 
atics ” (9.45). 
September 27th. 
D). 

September 28th. 


5) 
js 


The Diary of a Nobody (L.P., 
“Send Him Victorious ” (Arne, 


September 29th. Children’s House (Dobson and 
bung, 5.15); Who’s Who in the New House of 
mmons (Lord Winterton, 7.45). 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


TWO PLAYS 


UR theatrical appetites are being whetted by a 
oto-season. A pre-autummal revival is already 
onus. At the Arts the success, first, of Getting 
arried and now of Pinero’s Thunderbolt, is full 
promise, and no less exciting are the fainter 
tt distinct stirrings of life in the regions of Notting 
ll Gate, particularly but not exclusively from the 
ercury Theatre, where a series of New Plays 
Poets has begun. 

Most of us, brought up on Bernard Shaw’s tremen- 
s Theatrical Criticism, have taken it for granted 
at Pinero is the villain of the piece, that his 
amatic subject was to persuade the boxes and the 
lls that the theatre was “ all right” socially ; and 
at therefore with this end in view he presented 
nes (as Shaw says) wherein “a tailor’s advertise- 
nt made sentimental remarks to a milliner’s 
vertisement in the middic of an upholstcrer’s and 
corator’s advertisement.”” Can this new production 
bily be Pinero’s, we think, set as it is in an atmos- 
ere of hideous provincialism, and is this, after all, 
at hitherto suspect object the Well-Made-Play ? Most 





of us have learned to judge these from Galsworthy and 
Barrie, The Thunderbolt hes the sicely ring of the 
best Galsworthy, without the incubus of the too 
explicit social moral and without Barrie’s senti- 
mentality. The play is most exciting, and the acting 
so, uniformly good that one realises the presence of 
brilliant. production (by Mr. Peter Streuli) in the 
background. It. is the kind of production which 
can not only make details like the clatter of tea-cups 
or the reading of a newspaper interesting and 
significant ; it can stamp the play so firmly into one 
mould that neither the unmitigated consistency of 
the characters nor the stiltedness of the dialogue 
seem unnatural or out of place, when all are thus 
controlled within the same style. 


Nevertheless, the weakness of Pinero lies in the- 
‘language, which is more. prosaic than life. 
absence of poetry is extraordinarily complete. There, 


The 


is plenty of poctry in Norman Nicholson’s much less 
well-made play at the Mercury. Yet the production 
suffers from a fault common to many modern poetical 
dramas. 
to the dialogue seems to be made the excuse for ironing 
out all subtlety from the characters. The manner of 
the Squire, who. insists on cutting down the last tree 
on the lonely cottager’s last half-acre, is pure Murga- 
troyd. The simple cottagers themselves are so very 
simple that the strong poetical images put into their 
mouths seem as out of place as a literary allusion in 
a farming paper,.and Robert Speaight has to use 
all his cleverness to convince us that he is as single- 
minded as the simple old wandering farmer subject 
to moments of inspiration—a part for which, quite 
wrongly, we should not have immediately cast him. 
STEPHEN POTTER 


FASHION 
“Le Théatre de la Mode,” at 195 Piccadilly 


In a sensibly arranged world each country thrives 
by exporting what it can make better than its neigh- 
bours. A revival, therefore, in the export of French 
frocks (as of French wines) not only is important to 
the French economy but must be welcomed by every- 
one who cares for the notion of quality. The exhibi- 
tion in Piccadilly of clothes designed by the leading 
Paris dressmakers is arranged with all the consummate 
taste one expects. Artists like Bérard and Cocteau 
have furbished the scenery in which the miniature 
mannequins are set—a whole Lilliput of elegance. 
The whole effect is so charming that only afterwards 
do some awkward questions suggest themselves. Why, 
when there are hardly enough textiles in France, 
indeed in Europe, to provide the most skimpy cover- 
ing, have the Paris designers plumped for ballooning 
skirts that demand a wild superfluity of material ? 
Why have they not used their inventiveness to show 
how style can triumph over an exiguity of material ? 
Moreover, judged on purely xsthetic grounds, why 
do so many of these clothes look like fancy-dress ? 
Why is the classic restraint of the best French dress- 
makers so little in evidence ?_ The-answer to all these 
questions is no doubt that the designers had their eyes 

irmly fixed on the requirements of the Americas. 

‘urope cannot afford to purchase, and so the un- 
sophisticated taste of Hollywood stars must be 
indulged. As a short-term policy this is compre- 
hensible. And, given the decision to make clothes 
theatrical and emphatic, the results are wonderful. 
Indeed, one is so delighted by the whole pretty 
spectacle that only as an afterthought comes the wish 
that the French tradition (already before the war 
dilapidated by the surrealist talent of the Italian 
Schiaparelli) could again be asserted in its native 
refinement. 


TELEGRAPH POLES 


These, in the dusk, are bars 

On the lit score of Spring, 
When early-comer stars 

Lean outward, listening 
Rams ‘to the music muster 

Their horned and tenor herds 
Where, on a wire stave, cluster 

The semi-quaver birds. 

Pau DEHN 


The stylisation tax which poetry imparts ‘ 








Peace has only 


begun 


Peace has begun—begun to dismantle 
bomb shelters and road blocks, 
mined beaches and wire. 

The road signs are back 

on the roads of our Island, 

the roads that wind safely 

to Mother and Dad. 

The boys are preparing 

for joyous reunions, 

for work and careers ; 

the girls for new homes. 

The black years are over 

the grim task is done, 

the long war is over, 

and peace has begun. 

Now on to the future! 


-New tasks, new plans, new problems, 


new sowing, new harvest— 
the harvest of peace . 


| For this new beginning, 


this mighty New Hope, 
this Glorious Opportunity 
Let us give thanks. 


THANKSGIVING 
WEEKS 


Local THANKSGIVING WEEKS are being 
Back 
Make 


planned throughout the Country. 
up your own Savings Committee. 
this the greatest effort yet. 





Iisued by the Nutional Savings Committee 
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that the Ceram eat fit to govern themselves 
Absolute rule of phase of ‘of German. life ‘is the 
policy of the as well as the British Govern- 
ment. After a years study of 
administration in Germany, I am forced to the .con- 
clusion that it has not faced up to the main responsi- 


bility of a ruler—ruling with an objective—unless | 


that objective be the utter @bliteration of the German 
nation as_an integral part of European économie and 
cultural Tife: “To the ‘best of my knowledge that is 
not the avowed intention of these two countries, nor 
the general personal wish of their officials in Germany. 
The trouble may é traced tothe Jack of a definite 
pian and misinterpretation’ of the existing vague 
policies. 

Germany rose to its brief democratic peak under 
the Weimar Republic largely through the influence 
and leadership of its trade unions. General Eisen- 
hower’s broadcast to the German ‘people, in which 
he stated that German workers would be allowed 
free organisation of trade unions when conditions 
permitted, has been interpreted in two distinct ways. 
The Germans considered it a promise of freedom to 
organise when hostilities, ended, while the British 
and Americans placed greater emphasis on “when 
conditions permitted.” On the latter point . there 
are two schools of thought: (1) We should not allow 
trade unions until there is!.ewidemce .as,to what the 
Germans think and want. (2) We should allow the 
workers to form trade unions immediately, adjusting 
such organisations later according to conditions and 
Allied policy. Developments are proving) the first 
argument to be rather fatuous. How can we know 
what the Germans think-and want. when ‘we. only 
allow them such limited means of expressing their 
thoughts and desires? 

Since the Allied Agreement at Potsdam, there has 
been some relaxation of the former stringent policy 
But efforts towards zonal or national trade union 
organisations are being strangled in red tape by 
directives requiring Military Government permission 
to form organisations beyond local or Kreis level. 
Detailed evidence has to be given to support applica- 
tions for wider organisation, and this is virtually 
impossible owing to the restrictions on. travel. 


‘Now is the time when alert, active labour organisa- 
= Catt ‘be of greatest “help ‘to the’ 


becoming # ibility © Burope and tthe world. 


‘On the British side, an sign has been 


at its Conference at’ Blackpoof last ‘week, to 2 t 
a delegation to meet the Control! Commission to disctis 
labour and industrial problems. It is to be hoped 
that one of the results of such discussion will be the 
realisation of the need te appoint experienced trade 
unionists to serve in the Manpower Division of the 
Contro] Commission. The American Control Com- 
mission and American Labour Organisations “have 
recognised this need by trade unionists 
and labour experts to. their Division. 
The welfare and working conditions of the German 
people will directly affect that of the workers in all 
countries, a fact which I am sure most of the delegates 
to the ‘World Trade Union Conference in Paris wil! 
realise. The organisation of German trade unions, 


therefore, should, and no dowbt will, occupy an 


important place on the agenda of that Conference. 
X.Y. Z. 


GERMAN PRESS 


Sir,—The existence of a monopoly press, army- 
controled, in Germany, and the slowness in allowing 
the Germans to produce their own newspapers and 
organs of opinion may be regrettable, but it is not 
‘sinister. The difficulties confronting Information 
Services Control in the British zone are as great as 
its responsibilities. 

One of the greatest, and practically insurmountable, 
difficulties is newsprint. At present it allows only 
bi-weekly newspapers at a rate of 1 per 5 of the 
Ppopulation—9,000,000 copies weekly. “That, with the 
requirements of the military for weekly’ newspapers 
for the Wehrmacht camps and displaced persons, 
absorbs almost the entire production of the two mills 
functioning in the zone, leaving a dangerously in- 
adequate margin for the reserves which should be 
built up against the winter risks to transport and 
production. Thrice-weekly papers cannot be contem- 
plated until after December rst, and regular dailies 
are not in prospect in either the British or American 
zone. Competitive 4. ow: are out of the question, 
and the problem is to safeguard the monopolies 
against exploitation and abuse. 


The "New Statesman and Nation; Septemiber 22, 1; 

~The other problem is the inadequate resource: 
the British’ authorities for finding and “ séreenin; 
the ‘potentialGermian icensees*to whom the ne 
papers ‘could be entrusted. . ‘Rireete Caton 


COLLEGE TUTORS: 


Sir,—May I be. allowed, as an old Corpus man q 

a regular reader of THe New STATESMAN sinc 
frst appeared, to offer some comments on Mr. Cr 
man’s review “of Dr. Grundy’s book, Fifty-five Y, 
at Oxford. Mr. Crossman selects three very unus 
characters in an untypical college—Corpus (Oxford 

as arguments for an attackyon the College system 
Oxford and Cambridge. was, and is, 
small college, with less than 100 men in reside: 
It was before my time and. it and, no dou 
also up to the beginning of the war, a poor-may 
college with a very high standard, hard workir 
hard playing and rather austere. Mr. Crossman s: 
that Dr. Grundy “helped to defeat_a plot to cl 
as Warden Arthur Se *" Actually, the head | 
Corpus is not Warden, but. dent, and the di 
tinguished scholar was “ Sidgwick, *? ‘not “ Sedgwick 
These are small points but it is as well to be accurz 
In my time Thomas Case was not yet preside 
but a tutor of the College. I met him frequent 
aftér he became president. He was an excelle 
scholar, a good but unorthodox teacher, and a gre 
authority on architecture. He was popular with i 
undergraduates and greatly benefited the Colle 
by obtaining the Miss Thomas bequest, from whi 
I believe the University ‘also benefited. I kn 
Cuthbert Shields well. ‘He’ was’ undoubtedly 
in a mild way. 1 believe he was the last of the 
Life fellows. He did not teach, and to say “ apparent 
Cuthbert Shields remained tutor in modern hist 
for many “years” is entirely imaccurate’’ While 
was up the history tutor was O. M. Edwards, of Lincol 
an excelient teacher. Cuthbert Shields’ mterco 
with undergraduates ‘was confined t6 entertainis 
them at breakfast, and ¥ believe he did a good ma 
Charitable acts by stealth, but he didnot teach. | 
Shields would be well over 100 if now alive, I do 
think any criticism ofthe modern Oxford ‘or Car 
bridge can be founded on him. 

What Mr. Crossman omits to mention is that 
Oxford the college tutors and lecturers were ff 
quently shared by undergraduates of other colleg! 
For instance, when I read modern history my tut 
was O. M. Edwards, of Lincoln, an exacting > 
inspiring teacher who taught us how to work. I[ 
attended lectures by A. L. Smith, at Balliol, a 
lectures at Keble and All Souls. I also attended t 
lectures of H. J. Mackinder (afterwards Sir Half 
























“What Luck! 


THE CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF ENDEGESTION 









White Horse” 





as your digestion 


You are as young 











** Not luck, 
your part ?” “Gracious no! The luck is 


good management. ” «On 


ours in getting it. The good management 
was the distillers’. In the.good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down 
ample stocks so that it should ripen pd 
mature. That’s why the White Horse 

get today — when you’re lucky —is sti pe 
fine as a fine liqueur.” ‘‘ Good old White 
Horse .. . here’s to the day when we can get 
more of it.” 


WHITE 
HORSE 


waxIMuM PRICES: —Bolts. 25/9; Hal/-boiis. 13/6, 
as fixed by The Scotch W isky Association. 








BENGER’S LTD., 


THE EFFICIENCY of the glands that secrete gastric juices are the 
true index of a man’s age and powers. There need he no premature 
decline, with its usual accompaniment of indigestion, if the complex 
mechanism is not strained. What is known as rest-therapy is at 
once a safeguard and a widely prescribed treatment. 
digestion by a course of Benger’s Food and you provide the conditions 
for its natural recuperation. Benger’s Food soothes the digestion, 
allows it to build up its strength again and at the same time provides 
all the nourishment a healthy body needs. 


Benger’s 


The active enzymes in Benger’s Food partially pre-digest the milk 
which otherwise would give your digestion work when it should 
be resting. That’s why Benger’s is se soothing last thing at night. 
Your chemist and grocer sell Benger’s ; from 1/9 a tin. 


HOLMES CHAPEL, 


Rest your 





CHESHIRE 


EMPIRE BLEND 
A blend of Empire & other choice tobacco 
CUT FOR SLOW BURNI 
— THEREFORE 
MOST ECONOMICAL 


ALSO THREE NUNS ORIGINAL BLEND, 2/10}D AN© 


Issued, Inge Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch fo, q 
Be Co. (of Great Britain ge! 
eu) Square, Glas: 7a. 4s 
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-.. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


of the procedure of the ‘House, so as to make it 
possible to carry out the measures for which the Labour 
Party ‘has received a mandate. 

But lest any-more be heard.of Mr. Hogg’s argument, 
it is-as well: to ‘kill it here-and:now : 

“ The Blackpool Gonference of the Labour Party 
this year reaffirmed the policy Jaid down at the 
Hastings Conference of 1933,” said the Sunday Times 
of August 26th. “ This policy provides for! reform 
of Standing Orders $6 that a much larger volume of 
legislation.can be passed in a Parliamentary session. 
It proposes further that, subject to suitable safeguards, 
wider use should be made.of delegated legislation, and 
that Parliament should broadly confine itself to two 
functions : 

“ (x) It should debate and decide the principles and 

general structure of legislation. 

“ (2) It should examine and approve Orders and 
Regulations by which Departments of State 
give effect to legislation. 

“ This, it may be assumed, is the intention of the 

Government.” 
I. asked Mr. Morrison at Blackpool whether in 


“ Labour will make Democracy Work. ; 

“ We know how to make democracy work. Labour 
is the. only Party with a well-thought-out policy for 
reforming the procedure of the House of Commons so 
that Parliament may mount guard eyen more vigilantly 
over our liberties and make Jaws more efficiently, and 
the Government have power to deal with any attempt, 
by economic or financial sabotage, or through the 
House of Lords, to thwart. the will of the people.” 

During the campaign I explained repeatedly in 
considerable detail just what was Labour’s policy on 
the reform of Parliament and why we were demanding 
a@ mandate to, apply that poliey, as the only way to 
make the Parliamentary machine work .efficiently 
enough to carry out the programme for which we 
were .asking popular approval. On each occasion I 
quoted from and expounded the main proposals 
of Labour’s 1934 Report, and stressed that that was 
still our policy to-day. 

House of Commons. K, Zix1acus, ‘MP. 


LABOUR POLICY 

Smr,—I would! admit that the present cautious 
attitude of the Government is the best from its ewn 
pointof view. It indicates that Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
who has the Parliamentary responsibility and who has 
stated publicly that he would have as much Socialism 
as he could get away with, clearly realises that enact- 
ments put through the House are as much under public 
scrutiny as they are under Parliamentary. If the 
Labour Government ‘in its reforming zeal were to 
follow the example of the original Moscow Soviet 
and pass legislation which promulgated a theoretical 


195 
conception, rather than enact a practical programme, 
then our public opinion, which is quite volatile and 
not lacking in shrewdness, would recognise its real 
value and the demise of the Government would to 
that extent be expedited. 

What Mr. Woodrow Wyatt suggests is that govern- 
ment should be motivated by socialist emotion, 
conforming to purest ideals. He is hurt, like the callow 
youth who discovers that woman can be a mixture of 
reality and inconstancy, and he complains that his 
beloved “own government” does not throw rashly 
to the winds all the advantages of its inheritance and 
dees not fly with his fellow-socialists at least to an 
intermediate position on the road to paradise. He 
regrets that the practical advantages of the Ministry 
of Works as a building organisation are preferred, in 
these days of labour and material scarcity, to an 
“overall Ministry of Health ” with full powers, but 
without the means to effect them. He is mistaken to 
his bones if he thinks that the country would prefer 
“ drastic measures ” after six years of them. 

In the field of foreign affairs both he and Mr. 
Stephen Swingler require a Socialist policy, but are 
careful not to define it. Can either enlighten a citizen, 
albeit'a Tory? Are we to imtervene in Spain and on 
the same principle retire from Greece? Must we 
recognise Herr Renner and the governments of 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary because they are 
considered to be Socialist-sponsored ? What of the 
European folk, friend and enemy, are they to be left 
to the winter and some licentious soldiery ? 

I am, perhaps, expecting too much not only that 
you should publish this letter but that those to whom 
itis directed will reply fairly and squarely. As a seif- 
educated working citizen, of the millions who would 
have to-suffer for failure, I say to Messrs. Wyatt and 
Swingter, ““ Come: down to possibilities.” 

London University JoHN EprLeaumM, 

Conservative Association. Hon. Secretary. 


PLANNING AND RED TAPE 

Sir,—Mr. Ian Mikardo makes out a good case 
demonstrating that real State control will mean less 
red ‘tape than is necessary under a system of State 
self-protection. He does not, however, dispose of 
the very real danger of bureaucracy which is. liable 
to arise in any large centralised organisation, public 
or private, in htiman relationships. The sense of 
impersonal heartlessness, real or imagined, in worker 
and consumer can only be removed by deliberate 
creations such as staff policy committees or public 
relations officers. One writer, commenting on the 
E.M.S., said that it did not matter if the patient died 
so long as his death was recorded on the correct form. 
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‘‘ Professor Fitzgerald’s, book .is very opportune and is to be 
particularly- welcomed in helping to spread a saner apprecia 
tion of the problems affecting the most.complicated continent 
on the earth.”—-Birmingham Post. 


With 28 maps. 
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‘As an anthology the book would 
j be a welcome: possession for the 
} discerning. But its main value 

lies in its challenge to the ortho- 
dox, with the saying, ““Why do ye 
call me Lord and do not the things 
which I say?” and its challenge to 
the indifferent to justify their 
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masterpiece on social security 
two years ago.” — Henry A. 
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@ “ Make no mistake, here is a 
§ historic document, and many of 
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Mr. Fogarty’s book is based on some 
fifty regional reports submitted to the Government between 
1941 and 1943. _ 
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Some of us who have had experience of being cogs in 
a large municipal authority know-the potential danger 
of this attitude arising. Yet we believe in a planned 
economy provided deliberate efforts are made to 
maintain individual freedom and resourcefulness; 
and we do not consider that ignoring the problem 
or hoping for the best will be the wisest policy. 

8, Hallett Road, A. S. HuTcHINGs« 
Havant. 


HUNGARY. 

Sir,—In connection with your leader on “ Balkan 
[and Hungarian} Realities,” I would like to point out 
the following : 

(1) Hungary is wrongly considered an overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural country by most observers. Only 
slightly more than half of her population lives on 
agriculture; little more than one-third of her 
national income comes from agriculture ; her industry 
is very important. 

(2) Social-Democracy has played a decisive part in 
shaping progressive public opinion; its Party, Trade 
Unions, co-operatives and cultural associations were, 
during the Horthy regime, the main rallying points 
and ‘* covering organisations,” not only of the indus- 
trial workers and miners but also of the office clerks, 
the Left Liberat and Left Catholic intellectuals, the 
few peasants who succeeded in breaking through the 
existing reactionary regulations, and the outlawed 
Communists. 

(3) In present-day Hungary, co-operation between 
Social-Democrats and Communists is comparatively 
smooth and absolutely sincere. For this, equal credit 
is due to the common sense and loyalty of the Com- 
munist leader, Matyas Rakosi, and the revolutionary 
drive of the present leader of the Social-Democrats, 
Arpad Szakasets. This was facilitated by a shifting 
of influence from the old to the young teams within 
the Social-Democratic Party, but it would bea mistake 
to think that there was anything like a conflict between 
“Western” and Eastern” ‘schools of thought. 
The former leaders still fulfil important tasks in social 
insurance, trade unionism and so on, and co-operate 
loyally ; while the new teams show no less attachment 
to, e.g., British Labour than was done ever before. 
Some of the old leaders, Miss Kéthly, for instance, have 
only gained in prestige and influence. 

Paut IGNoTUuS. 
* 625, Chelsea Cloisters, 
S.W.3. 
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The New Statesman and Nation, September 22, 1945 


“Gm, -sllliplie aricloret er 8th on Hungary 
and her neighbours you say that “since the Potsdam 
trcement the expan ot ians ftom Slovakia 
spent, have teen spend” Unfortunately 

statement issued by the Provisional National 


following 
Government of Hungary on a 26th, 1945, con- 
exw | the mass expulsion of “Hungarians from 


ad pap ‘unger Foreign Office regrets to. state 
the fact that the mass expulsion of Hungarians living 
in homogeneous settlements beyond the Trianon 
frontiers, which has-~started with the reconstruction 
of the authority of the Czechoslovak Government, 
stili continues, although the Potsdam confetence 
expressed the desire even in respect of the Germans 
that their expulsion should be suspended until further 
decisions. This desiremust be all the more valid 
in respect of Hungarians in Slovakia as the Potsdam 
decisions do not even mention the resettlement of 
Hungarians, therefore it is evident that the Allies do 
not apply the same principle to Hungarians of Slovakia 
4s to the Germans. ‘True, the Hungarian Government 
has no cognisance of a (Czechoslovak) Government 
decree which would order the expulsion of Hun- 
garians from Slovakia. Many reports and also proofs 
have been received, however, that local authorities 
—without any reference to the source or constitutional 
ground—are ordering the immediate ejection of Hun- 
garians from Slovakia. The drafting of such announce- 
ments is not only misleading but they are worded 
deliberately in order to make Hungarians believe that 
there exists a (Czechoslovak) Government decree 
compelling Hungarians to leave Slovakia at once, 
leaving behind all their property with the exception 
of a parcel varying between 5 and 50 kilograms. 
These announcements ‘refer to the Potsdam decisions; 
thus they try to substantiate their measures with an 
international authority... .” 

28b, Albemarle Street, 

London, W.1. . 


SERVICE EDUCATION 

Sir,—So much publicity seems recently to have 
been given to the Army Education Scheme that I 
think the experiences of one who has seen its operation 
ina fairly typical overseas unit may be of some interest 
to your readers. 

The Army authorities have left the actual organising 
of the scheme entirely in the hands of local unit 
officers, who, in most ‘cases, are totally unsuited to 
and lacking in experience of such work. The in- 
structors themselves are drawn from all ranks, and as 


ANDREW REVAI 


.in economics without even having first) been asked. 


whether he possessed any specialised knowledge of 
the-subject!) « 

A particularly disquieting feature of the scheme 
is the provision of individual “card indexes” on 
which entered “ instructor’s remarks.” Need I 
draw attention to the possible effects of these on a 
man’s post-war carecr should a potential employer 
attach weight, as he well might, to such damning 
phrases as “ lacks concentration ” and“ inattentive,” 
lightheartedly scrawled by completely irresponsible 
and unqualified “ teachers”? Teaching is a serious 
business, and one should not apply to it methods which 
may have proved adequate enough for the running of 
informal A.B.C.A. discussion groups. 

Ivmay add that in my,own unit men working a 
fifty-six hour week, including alternately two and 
three thirteen-hour night shifts, are compelled to 
attend classes in their off-duty time. Kt is hardly 
surprising that enthusiasm for learning is not very 
prevalent. 

In conclusion I would suggest that the Army 
Education Corps set up “area” schools, to take the 
place of the present unit organisations, and, further- 
more, that men pessessing degrees and teaching 
experience be withdrawn from formations in the 
theatre and used in a central pool of teachers, if 
necessary transferring them to the A.E.C. I believe 
American Army education is, in fact, run on such 
lines, men within six months of release being sent 
“ into residence ” at Army “‘ Universities ’’ to pursuc 
their studies in an atmosphere as far removed as 
possible from that of military life. Why cannot we 
follow this excellent example ? 

Royal Signals, 


Italy. 
ENEMY ALIENS 

Sir,—In your paragraph dealing with that subject 
you state that the automatic grant of naturalisation 
as afforded to aliens serving in the U.S. Forces is a 
policy unlikely to be adopted by this country. There 
is, however, an A.C.I. which does grant automatic 
naturalisation to French citizens serving with the 
British Forces. This A.C.I. was issued at a time when 
France had a Government which was definitely opposed 
to our cause. Why could not that generosity be 
extended to the few thousand “ enemy aliens ” who 
have served during the war years in nearly every 
branch of the Forces ? 


J. H. Even 


G. P. CLARE 








The TdAniteonlé | 
Langleys 
Neil Bell 


“As spirited and as interest- 
ing a piece of work as he 
has givgn us for some time ; 
indeed it is possibly as good 
a novelas he has written... 
An admirably live and 
thoughtful study of a per- 
sonality and of an age.” 

— Times Literary Supplement. 
2nd Impression, 10s. 6d. net 
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Teacher 
R. K. Narayan 


A new novel by an author 
who has been described as 
an Indian Tchehov. Among 
those critics who have praised 
his work are E. M. Forster, 
Compton Mackenzie and 
Edward Thompson. 

(September 28) 8s. 6d. net 
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Announcing.... 


THE MIDNIGHT COURT 


A Modern Translation From The Irish of 
Bryan Merryman. 


by FRANK O'CONNOR 


Now Ready... 6’- 
THE HOUR-GLASS LIBRARY 
Edited by Reginald Moore 


A New Half-crown Series of Selected Stories 
by Established Writers. 


1. Selected Stories by Rhys Davies (Ready Shortly) 


Other Titles in Preparation :— 
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‘A rich storehouse for any 
future commentators on this 
extraordinaty man and his 
time. One reads it with 
interest, admiration and 
absorption’ Rose Macaulay, 
Spectator. Illus, 21s. net 


° $| Ann Bridge 
SINGING WATERS 


‘ Sustained at a skilful and 
stimulating pitch. This is a 
, thoughtful novel with an 
assured reward for the sym- 
pathetic reader’ 
Book Society C 
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poate were psc li 


if Region Wil fat . Inour 
"puts it.in The Yogi and 
or ia became tt m., of 
eaven whe most - that 
Paradise Just as the fall of the Bastille 
seemed to bring at a stroke that all that the 
oppressed desired and the wise advocated had 
been realised, so in our generation many w 
the’ Soviet-Revolution as the fire that would con- 
sume evil and leave mankind purified to write 
history anew. 
And what a fire! The P had seized the 
power and had maintained i 


He 
at 
- 
Hl 


_ over his wife the parent over his child, the teacher | 
pupil. f Hi 


‘amo sapiens 
oe was a thunder 
behind the words of those ufttheard-of decrees like 


the voice from Sinai which gave the Ten Command- © 


ments. Those who listened felt as if some rigid 

crust inside them, the parched crust of scépticism, 

frustration, resigned’ conimon sense had suddenly 
/burst open ; ‘they felt.an emotional surge of which 
they had not, themselves capable. Some- 
had been din them, some “80 
pat repressed that they were unaware of its 
- existence ; a poy 4 so deeply buried that they had 
forgotten it. é Left ‘had talked of the coming 

revolution for years, for decades, for more than a 

«century 5 but when it came they were as stunned ‘by 

the event asa: country parson who, after delivering 

his weekly sermon before an empty-church, learns 
from his curate that:the Kingdom of Heaven has 
been, announced on the wireless, 

So Koestler describes the vision he had as a 
Communist. The more fervent the faith, the 
greater the disillusion; the more searing the 
contempt for these who do not repent their 
error. But since all the Left have in some degree 
bet their spiritual money on the Soviet Revolu- 
tion, we are all the poorer for the discovery that 
Russia to-day plays the game of power-politics 
ruthlessly. and with no very apparent idealistic 
purpose. Radicals felt just the same when the 
first Consul tutned into the Emperor of France. 

It is partly because Koestler is himself in 
profound inner conflict that he so deeply disturbs 
the faith of the Left. Incidentally he delights the 
cynics and the reactionaries. In many ways 
‘Koestler reminds me of Jean-Jacques Rousseau— 
a Rousseau who lived through the Revolution. 
The Encyclopedists were a group of powerful 
intellectuals (Koestler rightly accepts the defini- 
tion of ‘‘intellectuals’’ as “independent 
thinkers’’) who saw the necessity of sweeping 
away a decadent feudalism, a superstitious 
Church and an arbitrary despotism. Rousseau 
quarrelled with these philosophes, because he 
felt far more than he thought. Many of the 
philosophes had been in gaol for their ideas and 
had been rewarded by the respect of their friends 
and by the assurance that their ideas were gaining 
ground. But Rousseau had known what it was 
to wander, an outcast; to do mean things for 
bread, to be conscious of sin and repentance, to 
be afraid, to descend into the hell of self-pity and 
self-abasement, and to lose himself in imcommuni- 
cable emotions; to imagine a world in which 
men like Rousseau would be happy and men 
like Rousseau rule the world. He could not be 
content with Reason, and his books are passionate 
protests against its compromises and its politics, 


picture is likely to come. But creative vigour 
4s here.and those who have suffered much at the 
hands of authority and more from their own inter- 
nal ‘conflicts, can write, if they remain articulate, 
with more disturbing effect ‘than survivors of 
less poignant experience. 

In The Yogi and the: Commissar, Koestier is 
much less than just. He cannot refrain in passing 
from working off grudges against his friends. He 
is not always accurate. (In the chapter entitled 
French .Flu,.for instance, he repeats damaging 
statements about Vercors which since the 
liberation of France have proved erroneous.) 
He:also assumes, with no justification whatever, 
that all those who have ever been on the 
battle as himself must 
have shared his own delusions and must now be 
dismissed if they do not fully share his present 
views. He is, -of «course; quite right~thatallof 
us, Right and Left, have had our delusions. 
Men live by many things. The Pacifists tried to 
find a political justification for their personal 
religion by hoping that Hitler would be tamed by 
kindness_or that England could remain a neutral 
island if Europe were at war. The main delusion 
of the Right was that Britain, by remaining her 
self-confident self, could maintain a _ world 
position, the partner of Fascist States, and avoid 
the world change towards Socialism by gentle- 
manly conduct and financing intrigues and 
campaigns against Bolshevism. The Left was 
certainly deeply affected by the Soviet Revolution, 
and suffered from a variety of delusions. Koestler 
rightly gibes at the antics of those who try to 
explain away every change in Soviet doctrine 
and Soviet policy. He is, incidentally, much less 
than fair to this journal, which from the time of 
the Moscow purges in 1937, the German treaty 
of 1939, the Finnish war and on many more 
recent occasions, has expressed its uninhibited 
criticism of Soviet policy. But to show that 
Koestler is not just to his friends, chastises them 
for his own errors and makes mistakes of fact in 
his indictment of the Soviet Union, does not 
dispose of his thesis. Subjective analysis may 
help us to understand a writer: but his case 
must be examined on its merits. 

Koestler’s indictment of the Soviet Union 
amounts to this: It is a country in which there 
is no Liberty, economic or political; in which 
Equality has been abolished in favour of dictator- 


19° 
ship of the bureaucracy, which has turned into < 
privileged class with its ‘‘ proletarian millionaires’ 
in which there is:mno longer any Fraternity with 
Socialists -outside its frontiers. If there is 
Fraternity within Russia, Koestler knows nothing 
of it, and most of us, it must be admitted, know 
avery little. All the ideals of the Revolution have 
been betrayed, and Russia is now merely a ‘‘ statc 
capitalist, totalitarian autocracy.’’ Further, the 
Left must \throw off the delusion that Russia’s 
development is to be explained by the zig-zagging 
necessary to achieve Socialism. The ship has 
tacked so. much that it now sails in the opposite 
direction. 

It is alleged that there are serious errors of fact 
in Koestler’s indictment, and it would be sur- 
prising, in view of the difficulty of knowing about 
Russia and the emotions aroused by the contro- 
versy, if it were not so. But if my own view of 
the U.S.S.R. differs from his, it is not because 
I think (as I de) that his picture is prejudiced or 
one-sided, but because never having been a 
Communist, and having, I think, a more real 


-historical perspective than Koestler, I do not 


find it surprising that Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity have not been realised in Russia. I 
have long judged Stalin’s achievement by quite 
different standards. In comparing Nazi Germany 
with Soviet Russia, Koestler has forgotten, 
strangely enough, that‘ while Hitler put the clock 
back in a highly educated and advanced country 
which was moving towards democratic socialism, 
the Soviet Union’s failure is to put the clock 
forward to the hour which Koestler wanted. From 
this, it seems to me, follow a number of his present 
delusions. In tracing retrograde movements in 
Russia—I do not question that they are retrograde 
—he does not even remark on the influence of 
external danger which perverted Soviet economy, 
consolidated the police state which the Com- 
munists» inherited from Tsarism, and revived 
Russia’s nationalist tradition. Koestler says 
nothing about the invasion of the Soviet Union 
after the last. war, about the cordon sanitawre 
against Russia to which Stalin has retorted by 
creating a cordon sanitaire against the West; 
nothing about the imtrigues and hostility which 
have -intensified the profound suspicion which 
has always been a Russian characteristic. I 
recall the emotion with which a Westernised 
Soviet official described how Soviet plans for 
developing a rich and backward part of Asia had 
had to be scrapped in favour of armament building 
because of the threat of invasion. Historians may 
decide that Stalin’s great achievement was to 
accomplish the economically impossible in ‘in- 
dustrialising and developing a vast country, 
strong enough to defend itself against its enemies 
without becoming dependent on foreign capital. 
I once dared to write in this journal that I judged 
Stalin rather as an historian would judge Henry 
VIII. We recall that Henry cut off the heads of 
his wives and drove monks and nuns into the 
snow. But these things are fitted into the 
perspective of his services in uniting England 
and strengthening the progressive middle class, 
which was able to win political freedom when the 
Tudors had dispossessed the ecclesiastical and 
baronial rulers. I think Koestler wrong in think- 
ing that nothing is left from the Revolution. I 
see principally two things. First, the public 
ownership and planning of the resources of the 
community, and secondly the moral conception 
that it is wrong to live on the labour of others—a 
principle which, I gather, is deeply and generally 
held in Russia, even if, like other principles, it 
is not universally practised. 

I believe that these are living ideas which will 
spread. Ever since I was old enough to think at 
all, it has seemed clear to me that our society 
would die of war, social conflict and poverty— 
unless we made two difficult adjustments. There 
is no good solution for the problem of national! 


hatreds except through federation. The only 
alternative, if we cannot be rational enough for 
federation, is that some great Power wold 
temporarily conquer the world. But a world 


empire could only be achieved by ev 


ents that 
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laid the world in ruins, and it would itself dissolve 
egain into chaos. The other change is the moral 
ideal of a co-operative Commonwealth organised 
for the welfare of the people who live in it. Both 
these ideas still survive in the Soviet Union. 
When the dust has cleared away we shall see that 
this is true, just as the historian to+day looks 
back on the confusion and violence of the epoch 
of the French Revolution, and then notices that 
what it achieved was not what the revolutionists 
asked for, but what Intellectuals before ‘the 
Revolution saw had to be carried out if Europe was 
to live. The peasants had the land and the basis 
for political democracy had been created, I 
suspect that historical judgment on the Russian 
Revolution will be similar. 

On another very vital point I am perfectly in 
agreement with Koestler, He rightly says that 
Marxists have erroneously believed that the 
moral and cultural ideals of socialism would 
necessarily be added as a superstructure to its 
economic foundation. This is indeed a funda- 
mental mistake. Marx was surprisingly right in 
his analysis of the class war, and the contradic- 
tions of capitalism. They were seen in their perfec- 
tion in pre-Hitler Germany. Yet the result was not 
Communism, but Fascism: it was an error tothink 
that when capitalism collapsed the *‘ proletariat ”’ 
would create a democratic Socialist community. 

Because Germany could not remain in chaos, 
the change from capitalism to a planned economy 
was inevitable. To-day the same may be said 
of the world as a whole. The change to a planned 
economy and world unity is the only alternative 
to the dissolution of human society. But ~it 
depends on individuals whether the values of 
civilisation survive into the technically adjusted 
society. It is possible to have a Socialist society 
that is not good. All we know is that without 
Socialism, national and class war will make 
civilised life impossible. Koestler denounces 
what he calls “ the Commissar ethic’’ that the end 
justifies the means, and he adds that the Yogi 
ethic of personal withdrawal is equally fatal. It 
is only, he says, the combination of Saint and 

- Revolutionary who can save us from destruction. 
In political terms this means that Socialism must 
be achieved by men who care about means as 
well as ends, because Socialism is the prerequisite 
of a good life, not its sufficient cause. External 
change can create the soil in which goodness and 
happiness can grow; whether they flower depends 
on individual men and women. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 





_A STUDY OF VIRGINIA WOOLF © 
Virginia Woolf. By Davin Daicues. P. L. 
Editions... Poetry. 7s. 6d. .- 

coal miner who could 
prised by a W. E. A. lecturer stressing the political 
character of her work as a suffragist and champion 


of. women’s rights. It was to him a totally new . 


angle of approach and he realised the difficulty 
of forming a balanced judgment that will approxi- 
mate to that which will come so easily when time 
has washed. the things which it will wash 


away 
awayand left the others im high relief. Such a . 


balanced. judgment is just what Mr. Daiches 
appears to have achieved. 

It always gives a strange feeling to read a book 
about someone one has known: at one moment 
one believes one knows more, as of course one 
does, at the next instant one realises one knows 
less than one is being told. There is the certainty 
that one missed some of: the most important 


things in the living person,:and the rather crazy — 


doubt whether one’s memory is of really quite 
the same person who is being discussed. Reading 
Mr. Daiches’ book seems like meeting the verdict 
of posterity ; it might have been written a century 
and not four years after her death, and the impres- 
sion is all the greater because some details, that 
any contemporary might get right, are ignored, 
whereas the general ive which the con- 
temporary is almost bound to get wrong, appéars 
to be right. 
First I should like to say that I think this is a 
better and more interesting book than one of her 
contemporaries, or her own circle would have 
written, and then, I would like to put down some 
of the things which I think Mr. Daiches has not 
tealised, but which were well known to her friends. 
For example, after quoting a passage from 
the sketch A Society published in Monday: or 
Tuesday, which begins: “ Never have I laughed 
so much as I did when Rose read her notes 
upon Honour and described how she had dressed 
herself as an Aethiopian Prince and gone aboard 
one of His Majesty’s ships,” Mr. Daiches com- 
ments: “A slight touch of buffoonery prevents 
this sketch from being merely a parable.” Had 
he read her brother’s short account, The Dread- 
nought Hoax (Hogarth Press), he would have known 
that Virginia Woolf had dressed herself as an 
Aethiopian Prince, that she was Rose and that 
the buffoonery was pure realism. She is describ- 
ing what often follows when conventions are 


“UA young remember | 
Virginia Woolf’s conversation was recently sur- . 
_“ Smith who was well known in political, temper- 
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outraged b le, with «a childlike sense of 
tute ee : 


Mr. Daiches traces the development. of Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s method of approach to her subject, 
and adopts the explanation which she gave pera 
of.the rejection of a view of reality bounded ‘by 


‘ance-and church circles, did much for the poor 
of Liverpool and died last Wednesday of pneu- 
monia while on a visit to his son at Muswell Hill,” 


in favour of an “ interpretative atmosphere.” 


But how. far was this a rationalisation which 
Mu po Woolf invented to explain her instinctive 
to be free to express herself.in her own way 
and to skip the things which she found a bore ? 

Mr. Daiches stresses the influence.of Proust 

‘upon Virginia Woolf, without apparently realising 
that all her work was “ A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu ” and that all her best work was inspired 
by the memory of people she had known. It was 
not reading Proust’s work which led her to make 
so much of her writing an evocation of her own 
family. Both her first novels dealt with her own 
circle “and though Du Coté de Chez Swann 
preceded the publication of A Voyage Out 
by a couple of years, Mr. Daiches tells us that she 
tead Proust in 1922. Moreover, I think the pub- 
lication of A Voyage Out was somewhat delayed 
by the outbreak of the last war. 

It is interesting to find that Mr, Daiches picks 
out as Virginia Woolf’s most successful novels, the 
ones which deal in one way or another with the 
people who surrounded her when she was a girl. 
A Voyage Out places the familiar figures in an 
outlandish setting, Night and Day is a more 
generalised picture of figures from the. same 
society. Facob’s Room is another composition 
with familiar models; To the Lighthouse is a 
real ‘ Recherche du Temps Perdu,” with her 
father again the foreground and his rebellious 
children sitting in judgmént upon him; The 
Years succeeds, where Mrs. Dalloway, 1 think, 
fails, because the characters are all of them those 
among whom she had grown up whereas, in 
Mrs. Dalloway, they are mixed, Mr. Daiches 
has not realised this preoccupation with the people 
she knew as a girl, for in reference to her life 
of Roger Fry, he says : “‘ She did better in writing 
about characters she had never known, except 
through her imagination ’—the exact opposite of 
the truth. 

I think the reason for her greater success with 
familiar figures (which Mr. Daiches recognises 
though he is not aware they were familiar) is 












































Herbert Read POLEMIC GERALD 
A COAT OF | KERSH 
{ 
MANY COLOURS ‘Polemic’ is a symposium of philosophy, psychology, sal Bout B i 
vesthetics and sociology. It is especially concerned THE WEAK 
8s. 6d. net. with four aspects of contemporary life. These are 
(1) the discovery of the Unconscious by Freud. (2) and 
The evolution of the problem of verbal meanin ah t 
Mr. Read has cre oa hered . 8. : j 
" } 4 ei as . (3) The success of marxism. (4) The fundamental THE STRONG 
together representative writings significance of the arts. The am of ‘Polemic’ is By the ‘author of 
of the past fifteen years which to provide a medium for discussing these things in their They Die With Their Boots 
have not previously appeared own development, in their inter-connections with one Clean, etc. 
i ape ae eh ee Bafta by another, and in their application to the theoreticabissues 
in book form. There are more of the day : its method is to print articles from different Mr. Kersh’s new novel 
than ‘nty essays of varving points of view on all directly and indirectly relevant is planned to its last 
“Ty GSR Vatapweaser ke és mel re subjects. ‘Polemic’ is edited by Humphrey Slater d of at d 
ig’ QU a ite os A and published by Rodney Phillips at 48 Dover Street, etail with meticulous 
of his critical activity—art, | London, W.1: it costs 2s. 9d. a copy post paid: the | care. The author has 
literature, philosophy and contributors to the first edition include George Orwell -ritt it with that 
otridat eae This book A. J. Ayer, Stephen Spender, Bertrand Russell, Henry Pat spae2 i ‘ m 
i Tae o> pe Miller, C.E.M. Joad, Edward Glover. vigour, verve and 
may be regarded as a breviary ; ; : ‘virtuosity for which 
of the work of one of the v ery PUBLISHED BY RODNEY PHILLIPS he is famous. 
few great critics of our day. | 
| *s° Tr 
Routledge | HEINEMANN Ltd. 
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Proust. Henry 
James's influence, nts he has almost uncon- 
sciously since he comipares the 
assage at the begi of The Years with one 
The Lacon ofthe Maser he diary 

of the 


Roe think © Vilgintd Woolf’s strong feeling about 
the position of women which finds expression in 
A of One*’s Own and Three Guineas is 
also due to the lasting effect of impressions 
formed when she was a She grew up during ings, 
i for wom § suffrage and no doubt 
had to sit silently in judgment upon a lot of make 
and ‘female prejudice and nonsense. So ‘she 


accepted the suffragist ideology and wrote’ it 
down in after years or ng re-examination. 


ae 


I 

oe of Mir. Daiches’ s remarks puzzle me. 
“The English novel in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century was a public 
instrument: antithetical to lyric poetry.” In 
what way was Wuthering Heights more concerned 





‘The .National Trust. 


with values than the lyric poctry of Shelley, 
‘Swinburne ? 


y Tentiyson, 
But I agree with most of his judgments about 
hte orecleemeonintters a3 
Davy Ganserr 
: ‘THE NATIONAL TRUST 
By . various. Authors. 
 Batsford....12s. 6¢e- 


This volume: conimemorates the Jubilee of the 
National Seeaneeeey' Octavia Hill, Canon 


Olevadbove Barmouth, with-its-wide views over 
Cardigan Bay, was acquired in the year of founda- 


‘tion; it mow ‘owns some 100,000 acres and 
‘protects by restrictive another 40,000. 
In his G. M. Trevelyan, 


soe S Trust, 


ont see 
through which dapadtiabadearunthetitne! Un- 
endowed by the State, the Trust has no reserve 
funds of its own, so that except-when a property 
possesses intrinsic value, letting value or gate 
money value raised from the visiting public (as, 
for. example, at Housesteads, its fort on the 
Roman Wall), it must decline the gift of any 
property which is not self-supporting or accom- 
panied by an endowment for its maintenance. 

The variety of the Trust’s is indi- 
cated by a reference to the articles which make up 
the book: Country and Coast, by Harry Bats- 
ford ;- Ancient Sites, Grahame 


3; Country 
Basit Oliver and John Summerson ; 
Historic Shrines, by John Russell; and Nature 
Reserves, by Sir William Beach Thomas. G. M. 
Young writes on the Trust’s Manors, James Lees- 
Milne on its Country Houses. Ivor Brown 
contributes a spirited essay on National Parks, 
and an Appendix on the actual working of the 
Trust i is added by D. M. Matheson, the secretary. 
The volume is embellished by over a hundred 


* An arrangement whereby the owner who wishes 
to keep the proprietorship and enjoy the rents of a 
property gives or sells to the Trust its development 
value, so that the Trust controls building and any 
other form of development. 





i$pots ‘complete with preserved rustics, 
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photographs of Trust properties and rounded of! 
by an elaborate index in which all Trust properties 
are indicated:in heavy type. 

There can, I think, be nothing but praise for 
the’ work which the Trust does or for the way in 
which it does it. Praise is more particularly due 


on two heads: ffirst, the determination to 
preserve a ‘piece of property as a going concern. 
It-is:one of the many charges to be made against 
this generation that, having inherited places of 
beauty, it turns them into mummified beauty 
ae olde >? 
tea shops and picture-postcards. This is to defeat 
the purpose of preservation. “I have no great 


‘love for potted landscapes,”’ writes G. M. Young, 


** and: I shall join no Society for Putting England 
Under a Glass Case.’’ On the whole the Trust 
has successfully resisted this temptation. As Dr. 
Trevelyan tells us, the object of the Trust ‘is 
that natural beauty should remain ‘ natural,’ and 
that agriculture should continue to flourish as 
agriculture.’ In the second place, one is struck 
by the Trust’s elasticity of administration. The 
—- to over-centralisation and uniformity 

It' is overcome by a variety of ex- 
pedients, ranging from the establishment of 
voluntary local management committees to the 
appointment of Regional Agents, whole-time 
servants of the Trust, assisted by voluntary com- 
mittees. The method of management varies with 
the' nature of the property. Consider, for 
example, the case of the large country houses 
which the Trust has only recently taken under 
its wing. Of the seventeen owned by the Trust 
Mr. Lees-Milne tells us that ‘“‘nine are still 
inhabited, at least partially, by the families of 
their donors; one is let to a private tenant in 
the usual way, four are now purely show places, 
one is let to an institution, whereas the future use 
of the ‘remaining two is, as yet, uncertain. All 
are to ‘be open to the public at stated times.’’ 
As for the historic shrines, they range from 
Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row and Constable’s 
house, Willy Lott’s Cottage at Flatford Mill, to 
Ayot St. Lawrence, the only Trust shrine which 
is at once historic and contemporary. 

Or consider again a new experiment described 
by Sir William Beach Thomas in connection with 
the Trust’s protection of nature reserves. During 
the war the Council for the Preservation of Field 
Studies was founded for the intensive study of 
the natural life of specific areas. Centres are 
wanted where the student of natural history can 
live cheaply and receive advice and help in the 
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¥ HODDER & STOUGHTON 
A few of the important books to be 
published between now and Christmas 


UNFORGETTABLE, , 
UNFORGOTTEN 4 
in which Anna Buchan 2 (0. Douglas) 
a compan volume to her 
brother’s ‘Memory Hold-the-Door.’ 


WATER UNDER 
THE BRIDGES f 
by Sir Nevile Henderson. The lighter 9 
reminiscences of the Ambassador : 


who wrote the us ‘Failure of a 
Mission.’ 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
A log-book of H. M. Tomlinson. 


BEFORE THE 


LAMPS WENT OUT A new volume of short -HOMAGE 

by Esme Wingfield-Stratford, who F TO CATALONIA 
resen roma n of 

peqwonts Sopen = seer seamapetns cha stories by the author A pemmnam 

years that ended in 1914. Night Shift and There’s Spanish Civil War 


ROAD TO ROME 

by Christopher Buckley. Far and 
away the most important book on 
the campaigns in Sicily and Italy. 


OUTPOSTS OF PEACE 
by Gordon Young, who saw the 
and the coming 


of the end 
from the watch-tower of neutral 
Steckholm, 


THE FORMER DAYS 
‘in which Norman Maclean goes home 
to the enchanted Isle of Skye, 


* ready next week * 
INEZ, HOLDEN 


To The »—= 
BOATING 


No Story There, etc. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


* 


A penetrat 
Kipling, P. 


Ready early 1946. 


A few copies remain. 


7s 6d 


A few copies remain. 


* 














GEORGE ORWELL 


ANIMAL. FARM 
A Fairy Story 
, 2nd edition ready for Christmas. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS 


analysis of Dickens, , 
. Wodehouse, James 
Hadley Chase and other writers, 


record of the 
10s. 6d. net. | 


THE LION AND 
THE UNICORN 


Socialism and the English Genius. 


ECKER & WARBURG= 


A detailed sodial and political study 
of travel in Latin America 


Andean 


|| Adventure 
by LILO LINKE 


A detailed study of the conditions 2nd ways of life 
in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. The 
author writes simply ‘and her narrative has a 
pleasing air of mgenuousness which makes her 
writing most effective to read. 

With 33 illustrations 21 /< 


és. net? 





9s. net. | Fascinating Miscellany 


Elizabeth 
Gorell 


TAPHAZA RD 


*Snatches of remembrance; a flash or two of 
fancy ; some imaginatio ms; a few truths; and a 
few stories,” says the author in her Fi wre word 
Haphazard is a Miscellany with charm and 
brilliance f/6 


2s. net. + 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co, (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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pursuit of hisstudy. The Trust was 
and an arrangement has been made whereby the 
a will lease Trust properties for this 
purpos 

These are only a few examples of the variety of 
the Trust’s work and the elasticity of - manage- 


ment. 
Why is the work necessary ? Of the great 
number of reasons 1 select five. First, there: is 


growth of population. Throughout most of their 
history England and Wales have had a population 
varying from five to eight million persons. At 
the end of the eighteenth century it rose to 84; 
by 1900 it had jumped to 32}; to-day, it is.42. 
Up to very recently we contrived to remain 
unawate of the implications of maintaining a 
population of 42 million is a country designed 
comfortably to accommodate some Seven or eight, 
by resorting to the simple expedient of penning 
them into towns. from which we gave them .no 
opportunity of escaping except during the five 
annual Bank Holidays and an occasional week-end 
and no means and resources of éscapé, even if 
they had had the opportunity. As Ivor Brown 
says, ‘‘ The British poor were not expected, at 
least in Dickens’s time; to take holidays, They 
were of the town and: could stay there, They 
might, perhaps, take the steamer to Margate or 
walk as far as the local gin palace.’’ Presently, 
however—and here we come to the second reason 
—there occurred the revolution in transport, 
producing the electric train, the motor bus and 
the cheap car. One man could. now. live away 
from his work and travel up and down every day ; 
another could leave the town at week-ends and 
explore the country. We are only on the 
threshold of these migrations. In the near future 
we are bidden to expect two weeks’ paid holiday 
a year and a poor man’s car selling at £100 to 
enable him to make use of them. The results 
are well known, estates broken up, a red rash 
breaking out on the green face of the land, roads 
which are maelstroms of traffic, cars on the 
Downs, hikers in the farmers’ fields and southern 
England become a single suburb sprawling from 
Watford to the coast—in a word, all the dis- 
advantages accruing from a population grown 
four’ times too large for its suit of geographical 


A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to any address in the world 
costs: Yearly, 32s. 6d. Six months, 16s, 3d. Three months, 8s, 6d. 
BY AIR to Denmark, Norway, Spain, Portugal or Gibraltar, 
£2 7s. 6d. yearly, or to Sweden, £3 yearly. 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10, Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 3216. 


cloth. Hence the need for the Trust to step in 
and, as Laeingrarmee cgear ali ‘keep despoilers 


out and to let enjoyérs in. 
Thirdly, there is the r ble fact that our 
age has.an infallible anti- touch ; beauty 


in particular shrivels at its is aproach Almost 
every invention: undred years— 
railways, az Re babar: ‘bulldozers, concrete 
posts, fences, pink ‘tare sual roofs, overhead 

hydro-electric ee exposed” pipe-lines, 
reservoirs, garages, soft trees, macadamised 


ccandd, , Gulneen pisegdeeindatd:-oveiyladngse 


do with cars—iron bridges, Nissen huts, power 

stations, cooling towers, aerodromes, prefabricated 
oldies, advertising hoardings, plates, 
caravans, shacks—all are inimical to beauty. 
Therefore; if beauty is not protected, it will 
perish. Fourthly; there are the manners of the 
people. You cannot bring up a population among 
squalid sights and sounds and expect it to come 
easily and naturally to terms with nature. It was, 


Fifthly, the class which has hitherto protected 
beauty—the land-owning class—is impoverished 
and cannot long survive: 'We have been suffici- 
ently Socialist to destroy the natural protectors 
of natural beauty, but not sufficiently Socialist to 
make alternative provision for its protection by 
the community. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. 
After fifty years the Trust owns about one-third 
of 1 percent. of the total land area of England and 
Wales. What it preserves and protects is only a 
tiny fraction of what should be preserved and 
protected, nor can its duties be adequately dis- 
charged in the future by voluntary effort. The 
Trust, in fact, should be merged in. a Ministry 
of Amenities or in a special Amenity Department 
of the Ministry of Town and Countty Planning. 
And if it be asked ‘‘ Why bother?’ I do not 
know that a better answer can be given than Dr. 
Trevelyan’s, ‘‘ Unless he [man} now will be at 
pains to make rules for the preservation of natural 
beauty, unless he consciously protects it at the 
partial expense of some of his other greedy 
activities, he will cut off his own spiritual supplies 
and leave his descendants a helpless prey for ever 


“to the base materialism of mean and vyulgar 


sights ’’—in which event the life of twentieth 
century social man will be nice, safe, ‘‘ termitish”’ 
and long. 

C. E. M, Joap 
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| NEW NOVELS : 
is bea Day... By. Murcia McLaAverty. 





op ok Beothers. By GrraLp BUL- 
: “Block. "By Eric Wirriss. 


Cape, . 8s. 6d. 
Valley of. ad Sky. By Hozser Dovgtas 
“SKIDMORE, Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

The. critic -of contemporary» Sictians who) has 
by now: grown used to keeping.a stiff upper lip 
about war-novels and fragments of autobiography 
from the Services, is likely to have his defences 
broken down suddenly and, completely by any 
novel dealing with the Eternal Verities. Mr. 
Michael McLaverty’s new -novel, Jn .This. Thy 
Day, deals with: hardship, poverty, ambition, 
vanity and self-righteousness ; even if there were 
no love-story to accompany them, these things 
would by now seem an enchantment to the critic. 
und is ‘the hard life’‘of a poor, small 
parish on the coast of County Down ; 5 it could 
not, now, seem >more voluptuously €scapist, if it 
were the landscape of The Blue Lagoon. This 
book particularly is. an exquisite reward for the 
vigils of past months, It is the story of a village 
Romeo and Juliet; there are Montagues and 
Capulets; even a Friar Lawrence. It is about 
two young lovers whose happiness is broken— 
whether permanently or not, we are left to guess— 
by the persistent disapproval of the man’s mother. 
It. is a book written not from: the imputse to 
record a set of facts, but from the necessity of 
uncovering a truth. It is a truth uncovered often 
enough before ; but it is even now more refreshing 
than the newly learned oddity of information. 
The sharpest interest of the book lies in the 
opposition of Father Toner, the priest, and Mrs. 
Mason, the hero’s mother: his effort is to induce 
charity, hers to discoyer a false defence for a 
hard-hearted wish. The irony of the final resolu- 
tion, Mrs; Mason’s access of charity at a moment 
when it is too late, the ambiguity of the ending, 
and the sad implications of the final pages, are 
beautifully done. Mr. McLaverty has written 
an almost wholly satisfying story; some of his 
craftsmanship is quite remarkable : his restraint, 
his sureness about the points where characters 
are to be introduced and reintroduced. One’s 
only regret is his fondness for odd, presumably 
dialect, verbs which leave occasional gaps in one’s 
visual impressions of the scene. 

The Elderbrook Brothers is a perfect example of 
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PILOT 
PAPERS 1 


Edited by 
Charles Madge 





Social essays and docu- 
ments by a physicist, an 
economist, an art historian, 
a music critic and a lorry 
driver. As varied and 
fascinating as human be- 
haviour itself, which *is 
their subject matter. The 
contributors to Volume I 
include Dr. Bernard Lovell, 
James Laver, Spike 
Hughes, T. Barna and a 
new writer, Bill Naughton. 


Royal 8vo, Illus. 3s. 6d. net 
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Utd 
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Many of thé urgent problems aris- 
ing out of protracted world war 
will demand skilled attention. The 
most pressing need will be that of 
setting up the requisite machinery 


THE TECHNICAL ORGANISATION 


for relief. 






TAKE A LOOK 


YOURSELF 








| LUFE AND LETTERS 
Continuing The 

LONDON MERCURY and BOOKMAN 
celebrates its first 


TEN YEARS 


under the 
Editorship of ROBERT HERRING 


OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


is explained from over 
tventy years’ experience in 


Post-War 
Reconstruction 
Conferences 


by 
William O’Davoren 


7s. 6d. NET 


Published in the United Kingdom and 
Eire for the GENEVA SCHOOL OF 


sp, P: S. KING & STAPLES LTD. 
we '4 GREAT SMITH ST., S.W.I 


uu STAPLES cs 


INTERPRETERS 
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JOHN HOMER MILLER 


The author, a popular American preacher ~ 
and radio broadcaster. of Springfield, 


MasSachusetts, has a great understanding 
of human nature; of life-and its problems 
and gives here ‘‘ now inspiration for living 
for the most important person in the 
world — yourself. ’’ — Publication 4th 
October. 8s. 6d. net. 





The 


DEMON BOWLER 


AND OTHER TALKS TO SCHOOLBOYS 
NORMAN PERCIVAL 


A series of bright and entertaining talks 


written in a ‘‘ man to. man ”’ style which 
will appeal tremendously to schoolboys 
of all ages. Schooimasters, Scout Masters, 
Clergymen, and leaders of boys clubs 
will find just what they want here, 
5s. net. Now available. 


SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD. 








in anew typography by Sein Jennett 
with 


‘Fanfare for Elizabeth”’ 
by 
EDITH SITWELL 
‘*Colonel Julian’’ 


by 
H. E, BATES 
“Manchurian Nights ”’ 
by 
CHAN-CHUN YEH 
“Writing on the Wail’’ 


(Memoirs of Sigmund Freud) 
by H. D. 


Two Stories by 
DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 





Pre-war Price | /- Mid-Month 


| Obtainablefrom Booksellers, News sagents, 


or din nt from BRENDIN PUBLISHING 
CO. LTD., 430, Strand, London, W.C,2, 
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thetical but typical English countryside. 
village girls age quickly in Mershire.”) It is not 
remarkable for its invention, and Mr. Bullett has 
felt the necessity to liven it up at intervals by 
carefully described deaths or lingering illnesses. 


It, starts late in Victorian days and moves on till 
1920 ; and Mr. Bullet as fis: reacts, very well 
taped, knowing just how much of the last war 
they will willingly and fpr af stomach, 
how peated iin Mag knowing wink he 


z 


gives them in ,. the politician, look 
forward in 1920 to ’s great future in a 
world at peace. What I do wonder at, however, 


is the assumption that people like not only a mass 
of fictional clichés, but a mass of li ones 
as well: 

The two young men liked each other well enough. 
Their ways did not throw them much together, but 
when they did meet they were. conscious of a 
pleasant unintimate friendliness.. Guy’s -regard 
was not unmixed with envy of young Charlie’s 
serenity of bearing, at once modest and assured ; he 
sometimes felt a need to impress him with: the 
larger knowledge and. superior wisdom of a man of 
affairs ; and Charlie, ingenuously ready to learn, 
no matter from whom, could not but think well of 
one who thought so well, as Guy manifestly did, 
of his mother. 

There is one incident in the book which I failed 
to anticipate. Matthew, the eldest brother, 
carried away by his feelings into a momentary 
ig NEES oc a his wife lies ill 
n hospital, is later blackmailed by an itinerant 
loafer called Caidster. Matthew murders Caidster 
and disposes of the body: by putting it on to a 
railway line; where it is further disposed of by 
the 4.55. A small conventional inquest is held, 
bee nothing comes out, and Matthew is able 
ppily to retire into yet another of the long 
coll which crowd the book’s pages. It is a 
passage = which it is difficult to suspend a 
faint disbeli : 
Goon in the Block and Valley of. the Sky are 
documentary novels. A “goon” is a ‘German 
soldier; and “ goon in the block” is ‘the cry 
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‘knows about : 


the prisoners, 
remaining food into 
ting mi quantity 
normal peacetime. gin en they came to 
eat it, they found that their stomachs had shrunk 
to such. an extent that they had to leave half of 
it on their plates.” . Nevertheless it is a pity that 
the novel ps been produced in so much haste ; 
for a good deal of it is written in semi-official 
jargon which deadens what it describes (“ They 
had dropped their bombs, lost height in ram 
evasive action, and had been severely battere 
before they managed to get out of the target 
area”); and the dialogue is written almost 
entirely in Air Fae slang. A novelist who picks 
his characters from any section of society employ- 
ing a dialect has, as Hardy once pointed out, to 
effect some compromise between this and normal 
speech. Mr. Williams has ignored this, and quite 
fortuitously his brave characters appear inarticu- 
late and stupid, The value of the book lies in its 
convincing charting of a fragmeno of the war of 
which most of us are ignorant. 

Valley of the Sky comes from America, and is 
ss the crew of a Liberator bomber, nicknamed 
the Harpie, operati ; in the Pacific; it is also 
about. das ewige Wei , the motive principle of 
the eternal feminine which leads the crew upwards 
and on. Here is the principle working. in 
Technical Sergeant Chester Poniatowski, who is 
in love with the bomber itself : 

It was good to.see her, there, primed and ready. 

She wasn’t sleek or quick likea fighter or pursuit. 

She was big and awkward on the ground, but he 

loved her. He liked to look at her, sensing her 

immense power, the tremendous force that rested 
inside her. He liked to go about her, touching her 
and taking care of her. . . . He had become a gunner 
only so that he could stay with his ship. Sometimes 
he told himself that the Harpie understood this. 

He hoped she did. 

Poor Chester is presented to us neither as a 
lunatic nor as the victim of a sexual perversion. 
The book is outrageous throughout in its gross 
sentimentality ; here it seems to ‘sink in morality 
below what one had hitherto conceived to be 
rock-bottom. 

HENRY REED 


HIS HOLINESS 


The: Son ‘of Heaven. By WiuLaArp Price. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


The prestige of the Emperor of Japan—as an 
emperor, not as an individual or a personality— 
is rightly regarded as the mainspring of Japanese 
government up to the present. The Emperor 
was not mentioned in the Potsdam declaration, 
but by the terms of surrender he became subject 
to the authority of the Allied Supreme Com- 
mander. In other words," it has been decided not 
to oust him for the time being, and that opinion 
has prevailed which has been assOciated with the 
name of Joseph Grew, who was for ten years 
U.S. Ambassador in Tokyo and later became 
Under-Secretary of State in Washington. The 
opposite view, commonly held by the ill-informed, 
that the Emperor and his dynasty ought to be 
turned, out lock, stock and barrel, as the source 
or symbol of all evil, is here advanced by Willard 
Price, an experienced journalist who certainly 
cannot be called ill-informed. He has no difficulty 
in showing up both the absurd and the sinister 
aspects of Japanese tradition and superstition 
and of the pernicious system of militant nation- 
alism which brought Tapan to her present débdcle. 
This has often been done before, but not always 
so chattily. What has not been done is his few 
pages of gossip about the present Emperor: 
though not profound, they do something towards 
sketching a portrait of that apparently inoffensive 
man, whose chief escape from the rigid cere- 
moniousness of his position is the study of marine 
biology. 

Mr. Pricé’s view is epitomised in his statements 
that “it 1s the closely knit industrialist-militarist- 
emperor combination that makes Japan’s wars,”’ 
and that “‘you cannot divorce the Emperor from 
the militarists.’”” He even regards the Emperor as 
more guilty than the militarists. Writing before 
the surrender, he thought it impossible that the 
Emperor could be subordinate to the Allied 
authorities in occupation. In fact, however, both 
the Emperor and his people are now under Allied 
orders. 

What seems to be overlooked both by those 
who object to the continuance of the Imperial 
dynasty and those who advocate its retention is 
that the matter cannot really be decided by | 
Japan’s conquerors. So long as the Japanese feel 
that they need an Emperor, they will have one. 
He may be deposed, but Japanese Emperors have 
been deposed before : the dynasty, for all its ups 
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was founded ip 1937. Its aims 


are: 

(a) to awaken public interest in 
Georgian architecture and town 
planning; 
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(c) to save" from. Séicection and 
disfigurement Georgian squares, 
terraces, streets. and «individual 
buildings of special merit ; 


(d) to ensure, ‘when marca is 
replanned, that buildings 
are not pepe = 4 froyed, and 
that the new buildings harmonise 
(though they may contrast) with 
the old. 
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Membership of the Group has 
doubled in the past six months ; but 
still more Members are needed if the 
Group is to play its full part in the 
years of Reconstruction, 


Particulars of Membership /roni :— 
The Secretary, 4, Hogart Prace, S.W.1 
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and downs and dubious connections, is the oldest 
in the world, and has stood -so»many shocks that | 
it might wel: survive its formal abolition. 

The two greatest shocks which the Japanese 
people have sustained were, first, the discovery 
in the middle of the nineteenth century that they 
could no longer stand aloof and must compete 
with other Powers; and, secondly, the recent 
and greater shock of defeat at the hands of other 
Powers. After the first shock they rallied round 
the symbol of theix national identity and_ self- 
esteem, and Emperor-worship became pernicious 
cult. After this second shock it is important not 
only to them but to the rest of the world that 
they should not, like Germany after 1918, go 
through degradation and despair only to secrete 
the poison of revenge, If an attempt were now 
made to humiliate them by depriving them of the 
essential symbol of their nationhood, it is more 
than probable, with their strong traditions of 
loyalty and revenge, that they would evolve, how- 
ever long it might take, in a way most dangerous 
to the rest of the world. But it by no means 
follows that, if they are allowed to. maintain the 
dynasty, they will repeat the greatest mistake they 
have ever made. They are an ingenious people, 
and it is conceivable that they can deyelop a 
democratic, even a communistic, State. with an 
Emperor at its head ; but to anybody who knows 
the Japanese people it is as inconceivable that 
they could at present do without an Emperor as 
that Roman Catholics could do without a Pope. 

Mr. Price’s book is nicely calculated to appeal 
to the popular Western prejudices of the moment, 
and it is no doubt sincere, since he shares them ; 
but it does not make sufficient allowance for the 
effect on the Japanese of the shock of defeat, or 
for the necessity of compromise in helping them 
to recover from it. The process of recovery is 
likely to be slow and difficult, and it cannot be 
helped in its beginnings by violating what the 
Japanese regard, however mistakenly, as sacred. 
If their political evolution is sound, they may 
eventually reach a point where they will no 
longer feel the need of an Emperor, but such a 
point is not foreseeable. WILLIAM PLOMER 


Bugle Blast (Third Series). 
and REGINALD Moore. 


Edited by JACK AISTROP 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


e : . . 4 
This, among so many magazines and miscellanies 


and anthologics of contemporary writing, which are 
mediocre or a downright waste of paper, is good 
principally because the editors know what they are 
doing, and, without having an axe to grind, have based 


ha he wh feet th the Hrs 
vec is more imporfant — 


Raghes active. ‘setvice con- 
pkey is at A the ee re Potalines difficult, and arty sus- 
tained effort is sible, Therefore you will get 

scraps and fragments, some of them better, some of 
then less good (though it is to the credit of the editors 
and their contributions that there is no really bad 
writing in this anthology) ; but none of them are as 
important or as complete by themselves as when they 
are read within their context-and together with other 
fragments arising out of similar circumstances or 
dealing with different aspects of the same experience. 

The contributions to this volume are kept, de- 
liberately I should imagine, to those of a documentary 
nature and in conjunction they present a symposium 
of wartime life, of the influences forming the genera- 
tion that has fought the war and will set the tone of 
the peace. We are shown the wheels within wheels 
—emotional, physical and psychological wheels— 
and there is an admirable sincerity about every one of 
the thirty odd items. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated on this series which performs a valuable 
service both to the writer and the reading public. 
One looks forward to further volumes. 





Week-end Pein iia: 


No, 817 
Set by W. R. 


The usual prizes are offered for the best letters 
applying for the post of teacher of Russian and of 
hockey in a girls’ school. Limit 150 words, entries 
by October 2. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 814 


Set by Sam Smiles 
The Tate Gallery has reopened. Competitors 
are invited to write 16 lines, welcoming the pictures 
back to London, in the style of Don Fuan or of W. B. 
Yeats. 





Report by Sam Smiles 

As “ Don Gorgeous ”’ pointed out in his entry, the 
competition was wrongly phrased: the portals of the 
Tate remain closed. I should have asked for a welcome 
to the Tate pictures that have come to the National 
Gallery. I have had difficulty in choosing the winners. 
Was I to disqualify bad spelling (few Englishmen 
have learnt to give Gauguin his second u), and attri- 
bution to the Tate of pictures that have never been 
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there? I cannot feel sure that Byron was incapable 
of such licentious conduct. I therefore recommend 
two guineas for Thomas Bodkin, ‘and a guinea 
each for Terence Melican, L. E. J., William Bliss 
and J. R. Till. a 


‘Down to the Tate at:Millbank 
My love and I would go, 

‘To sce what Johnny Rothenstein 
Had lately put on show. 

She bade me curb my angry tongue, 
Lest I should: raise again. ~ 

The shade of that great Irishman, 
The generous Hugh Lane. 


Down to the Tate at Millbank 
My love and I have been ; 
But O, the place is haunted 
By the ghost of Joe Duveen. 
She bade me write no word at alt 
With that hot pen of mine, 
About the lord who built the hall 
And thé knight who bought the wine. 
THOMAS BODKIN 


If, as Plotinus supposed, 
Essence of what’s to us most dear 
We keep, beyond each dying year, 
For ‘some the gallery was never closed. 
“Come in and see reality, reality !”” 
Cried an old mad woman on the steps. 


They’ve men in here who kept their cye 
Unprejudiced and fought their course 
Free from what critics sell and buy, 
Nor rode, with some, on every huckster’s horse. 
“ Come in and see reality, reality !” 
Cried an old mad woman on the steps. 


Mad if she was, she spoke aright : 
The masters make the world again 
For us to see ; and it’s their fate 
To be judged madmen by the indecent sane. 
TERENCE MELICAN 


He paced among the hollow-ringing halls, 
And found no benediction on that beat, 

But listened, how the tapping of his feet 

Was mocked at by the grave and empty walls ; 
And dreamed of how, where colour cried aloud, 
A low-browed woman in impcrious dress 

Had flung, i in one wide gesture of largesse, 
The music of that crying to the crowd ; 

Of how, within a zebra-patterned space, 

This painter laid a rosy girl to blush ; 

How that one held the day-spring in his brush 
And met the sun, unw inking, face to face. 
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| Constipation 
—a source of 
many ills 


Constipation plays havoc with the 
temper because it congests the liver 
It upsets the digestion because it 
unsettles the stomach, It prevents 
your being sociable, cheerful and 
practical, because poisons contam- 
inate the whole of your body. Yet 
there is a simple remedy for this 
condition—and millions know it to 
be a timely course of Beecham’s 
Keep some Beecham’s Pills 
by you—they are geftle, natural. 
effective and reliable. 


1 /4d. per box including Purchase Tax. 
Also obtainable in Pennyworths. , 











A Scottish 
War Medallis: 


by sending a 
contribution 
however 
small. £500,000 
is needed now 
to build new 
life-boats and | gq 
sO make good vx 
the losses and # ; 
delays of war. 


HELP THEM 
REBUILD... 


' ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS, 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treas: 
Bt -Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Seedy 


Company Meeting 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO, 


Tur fifty-fourth 





annual general m £ 
of Vurness, Withy & Company, Lida wan 
held on Sept. 19 in London. 

Sir Ernest H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., MBE 
who presided, said that the incre ase in their 
gross income, which amounted to £1,106,187, 
was due almost entirely to their activities 
other than direct ship-owning. The gross 
amount brought into the trading account 
showed an increase of £156,469, and taxation 
took an additional £120,000, The net sur- 
plus for the year was £576,777. The board 
recommended that a dividend of 6 per cent. 
per annum, less tax, be paid on the £6,000,000 
Ordinary Stock. 

During the war years the whole of the 
ships owned by the company and subsi- 
diarics had been requisitioned by H.M. 
Government. 

With a large fleet such as they controlle: 
if was not surprising that their ships had 
been called upon for every kind of service 
and had participated in all the maior inei- 
dents of war in which merchant ships had 
béen required. He regretted that S1 of th? 


ships owned by the company and ile sub 
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| Just ready : Price 3d. in Gt. Britain 
CATALOGUE No. 498 


BOOKS OLD & MODERN 
mainly from the library of the late 


Sir wemeres 4 THOMPSON, F.B.A., 


ion. D.Litt. (Oxon), 
Fellow be *Daiversity College, London 
and other recent purchases, 


ES & BO 
4 and 2 TRINITY ST., CAMBRIDGE 





sidiary companies had been lost. The 
amounts recovered from insurances would 
be insufficient to replace those ships at 
ptices current to-daye They had reseived 
upon a policy of gradnal replacement of 
their flects over a period, and had already 
made a start. 

They were entering a period which might 
prove to be the most difficult in the history 
of British shipping, but the directors be- 
lieved that stockholders would expect them 
to act im the confident belief that) British 
shipping in the rervng 4 would have no fess 
important a place in their national economy 

wes than it had had in the past. 

The report was adopted. 
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But when an atom aplif and blew the scroll 
Of Man’s endeavour into vaporous shreds, 
‘The walls leapt out in blossom, greys and reds, 
And half his sorrow fell from that man’s soul. 
L.E. J. 
The Gentle Reader will have gathered by now 
That, though our Juan loved Italians well, he 
Was not alone enamoured, like a high-brow, 
Of Raphael, Titian, Dolci and Crivelli. 
His tastes were catholic, and that is why now, z 
Bored with Angelico and Botticelli, 
Madonnas, Saints, and similar fal-lal-ery, 
We find. him. in our just re-oped Tate Gallery. 
Where British Art of every kind displayed is, 
By Landseer, Etty, Leighton and Millais, 
refreshment—(just returned from Hades)— 
In“ Bubbles,’” “Wedded” and * The Stag at Bay,” 
Though still preferring easy-virtued ladies, 
Like Romney’s Emma, to Frith’s ““ Derby Day,” 
As reminiscent of his loved Venetians, 
Though warmer clothed than Venuses of Titian’s. 
WILLIAM BLIss 
Hang out your flags—and then ring all the bells, 
My worthy burgess and your loyal missus ; 
Though Philistines abound and Money smells, 
Here’s something that is worth your love and kisses : 
Nocturnes and nectar, rivers, farms and fells— 
If Beauty be your benison then this is 
A time for capers, conkers and confetti 
(No extra charge for peeping at Rossetti). 


Turn from the sullen Thames and keep a tryst 
With Blake and Turner, Constable and Conder 
(Firms long established on your shopping-list ?) ; 
No law decrees of which you should be fonder— 
Pre-Raphaelite or Post-Impressionist, 
A Gauguin nude or one a trifle blonder. 
(Not having mixed myself with such a low gang, 
I cannot swear you'll find a single Gauguin.) 
J. R. Tir 


SPECIAL COMPETITION No. 789 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 
Reserved for entrants abroad. Prizes of four 
guineas are offered for four lines of verse about the 
place at home that they most look forward to seeing 
again. 
Report by Raymond Mortimer 
Elsewhere is ‘the place we long for. And while the 
rest of us are hungry for the vineyards and olive- 
crowned promontories of Italy and Greece, for “ the 
palms and temples of the East,” our friends in the 
Services, exiled among their glories, are naturally still 


& 


more hungry for even the dismaller parts of England. 

I append a selection of the best entries—how fuil of 

Sg ies ae A prize of ten shillings is awarded 
each. 


BRIDEHEAD, SunpAy MorRNING IN SEPTEMBER 
At Bridehead the Rector serves the Lord’s Supper 
from the Eastward position, 
Standing under the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer. 
Then, beneath autumn beeches, to what fragrancy of 
coffee, what fruition 
Of porridge and cream and eggs and cold pheasant 
' and mectarimes, we repair. 
LULWORTH, DORSET 
At Lulworth Cove the Weymouth holiday steamer | 
debouches, 
And limousine ladies and gents just glance at it all 
without joy. 
The tanks have smashed up Bindon, Arish Mell, and 
Flowers Barrow, 
But I lived here when I was a boy. 
ANDREW WORDSWORTH 


MON REPOS 

I want to go back to Waltham Cross, 

And the squawking children, bless their hearts. 
My nagging wife and my bad-tempered boss— 

I’ve had too much fun in foreign parts. 

D. P. M. M. 
Oxford, that lies in Arnold’s moon-blanched, hay- 
mown vales, 

And there to drift upon slow Cherwell’s ageless tide, 

To take mine ease within the Randolph’s cushioned 


pomp, 
A glass of port in hand, and leamed Cheyney by 
my side. I. TAYLOR 


When I mentioned “ overdraft,” 
The heartless fellow merely latighed. 
How I long to see his bank, 
Now a static water tank ! 
Cart. R. J. Porrer 
What I most loved I most would see again : 
The tidal flow of men, the sky-signs so godlike and 
silly ; 
The doorstep lovers waiting, the buses skating round 
Piccadilly ; 
Flower women with umbrellas in the rain. 
“* PETER ”’ 
Get me to England—Lieber Gott ! 
Why did Brooke choose one special spot ? 
For me the folk of all his places 
Have proper clothes and good white faces. 
G. E. Tipsury 


203 
I want to go to my tailor’s to buy me a pork-pie hat 
And a pair of shoes, a loud check suit and rainbow- like 
cravat ; 
I want to hear my tailor politely decry my taste, 
And I want to see his astonishment when he comes to 
measure My waist. ** DISMAS ” 
One cannot pen, in verse 
So terse, : 
Fair Hampstead Garden Suburb’s 
Blurb. R. M. ANTHONY 


The instruments are quiet, and from below 
Comes the conductor to the clapping hands, 
And there is silence . . . and with downswept bow 
The overture commences at the Wells. 
A. C. Rose 
In fog, brushed by wet privet, pass three lamp-posts ; 
Turn left, hear the particular creak of a gate ; 
Climb five worn steps with puddles; swing down 
your kitbag. 
There—yes—the green door. Now knock. Now 
wait. C. GARRETT-JONES 
I will remember high Hay Bluff still lit by glowing 
clouds, 
A riding statue, far seen up the fading valley ; 
Honddu’s red bank, a tiny cliff-face peering from the 
woods ; 
And Cwm Yoy, dark, 
mountain-alley. 


DELHI, JUNE 
At half-past three on a November day 
—The platform puddled, and the sky blue-grey— 
How thankfully shall I step down and sce 
The safe, suburban streets of Camberley ! 
LINDSAY ANDERSON 
4 4M. IN THE BRASSERIE, T. CT. ROAD 
Prophet with a ragged beard, sipping lemonade, 
Near the stifled yawning of a white-faced night- 
clerk ; 
Restaurateurs and usherettes, as the neons fade, 
Hiding from the dawning and the light chased night 
dark. JOHN W. WILLOUGHBY 
Mildewed moss cementing creamy walls, 
Wolds crested still by mollifying cloud, 
Calm leafen lanes and pretty stumbling paths 
That lead to Avening, Minchinhampton, Stroud. 
C. B. J. FELTHAM 
10.30 A.M. EXPRESS FROM PADDINGTON 
There’s Reading, Newbury, Westbury, Frome, 
Then sullen Sedgemoor ; look ahead ! 
Taunton’s three towers are faintly red ; 
Bags off the rack ; we’re nearly home ! 
J. T. THORNE 
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Company Meeting 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN 
& SONS LTD. 


AN ENCOURAGING YEAR 


The publishing departments were exploring 
the possibilities of Tit 

tribution of beoks in English with the teach- 
ing of English in Colleges to be established 
in non-English-speaking cities. 


ASSOCIATION WITH METHUEN’S LTD. 
The company’s trade investments were in- 
creased by the 


Readers’ Market 
iking the overseas dis- 


edition, £30; French 
excelient condition, £ £450; 
a pointment 5 ; practically 

* Columbia ”’ 
tone, £10 10s., seen London ; 


urchase of 40 per cent, of ortable, as new. 


FOR SALE: Encyclopedia Britannica, r4th 
linguaphone, as 

new, £7; grand piano, best continental make, 
mes gr view by 
unused 
portable gramophone, excellent 


dati > a 


me ee 
-O.S. Will anyone let house, flat or un- 
furnished rooms London or near enabling 
B.B.C. Producer (released Forces) resume 
civilian job. Limit £150. Box A1536. 
ERVICEMAN released October requires 
J 2-3 rooms, kitchen, bath. Quiet tenants, 
no children. Phone or write 23 Lindfield 
Gardens, N.W.3. Hampstead 2023. 





red leather 
Baby Empire 


1 the Ordinary. share capital of Methuen's ANTED: Mario Praz’s “ Romantic G IRL student (Royal College Art) urgently 

THe forty-ninth annual general meeting Lid., the well-known general publishers. The Agony,” Starkie’s “ Baudelaire,”’ Edgell reqs. board resid, or bed-sit. Oct., 
of Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. was held chairman hoped that this would prove to be Rickword’s “ Baudelaire” and “ Rimbaud,” Kensington or dist. Moderate. Box A1go7. 

in London, September 4. Mr. I, T. both a steady asset and a reciprocally _bene- Arthur Symons’ “ Baudelaire,” ‘“‘ Symbolist T. ABOUR Candidate, wife, year-old boy, seck 

Pitman, M.P., the chairman, reported a ficial connection. Pitman’s Ltd. were “ pur- Movement in French Literature ” and “ Studies 3-roomed furnish@éd or unfurnished fiat 


most satisfactory year’s working. The net posive’’’ rather 


than recreational publishers. in Seven Arts,” 


in good condition, state price ; 


London or suburbs. Pay good price but not 


profit. was £34,964 after provision of £00,000 Their activities among authors, teachers and | Thomas Mann’s “Joseph and his Brethren,” | exorbitant. Willing share small house. Ring 
jor taxation. "The publishing, printing and booksellers Within their special field of or others by Mann ; udson’s “An Outline Western 8404 any evening. 

tuitional divisions of the business had all purposive ”’ publishing would provide scope History of English Literature ’’ (Bell); “‘ New 7 OUNG woman graduate requites small un- 
contributed satisfactorily; The two sub- in the wider field covered by Methuen’s Yorkers ” ; Medium h.p. car ; piano (for Youth {yrnished flat or unfurnished rooms in or 
sidiaries (Book Centre Ltd. and Simpkin The two companies would be comaaie. Club, urgent); Oxford B.A, cap and gown,woman, aroun® London. Box A1498. 


Marshall, 1941, Ltd.) had yielded no profits. 
They were co-operative undertakings for the 
book trade as a whole, but their growing 
strength was a great satisfaction to all con- 
cerned and provided a distribution service 
increasingly economical both to the trade 
and the public. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The company was alive to the implications 
of new developments in the educational 
world and was doing its utmost to ensure 
that the firm retained the leading position 
as “ purposive’”’ publishers which it had 
hitherto held. They were striving to pro- 
duce textbooks attuned to the spirit of the 
new schools that grow from the Butler Act, 
They realised the need to maintain for their 
Colleges the. high reputation and the con- 
stantly growing patronage they had earned 
in the past. Registration. of the Pe + 5 04 
would. be applied. for when Part 
Rutler Act came into operation. Meanwhile 
they were p eparing to meet the newly estab- 
lished conditions and would continue to pro- 
vide the high quality of purposive education 
for which they, already held a national 
reputation, 


£35,000 by 


character and 
printers, 


being seized. 


Forees. 


mentarily helpful, especially if each retained 
its individuality and made its own business 
interests the only operative consideration, 
Dealing with the profit and loss aceount 
and balance sheet, 
out that the trading profit was reduced to 
increasing the reserve for de- 
ferred repairs by £15,500 before striking the 
balance, while £40,000 had been transferred 
to the reserve for the Bath Educational and 
Community Fund. 
Big profits were, 
the true health of the business. 
own case éspecially 


binders, 
and the rest—for the assurance they had of 
the continuing strength of the firm. 

The health of the business was assured 
and every possibility of development was 


House was prospering and~he hoped seon to 
see it become at least as important in its 
field as the parent company. 

The Chairman concluded by welcoming the 
members of the 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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the chairman pointed 


after, including forwarding replies. 


advertiser requires reliable modern car for 
own “daily use, inspect anywhere home counties. 
Send no money or goods in reply to the adver- 
. & N. Readers’ 
Market, 10 Great Turastile, mentioning advt. and 
details (separate Ictter for each item), Charge 
under this heading 1s. 6d. first word, 9d. a word 
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UIET middie-aged woman, small in 
seeks room and board in or near C 
London. Write Box A1go3 
Wan TED by officer = mA to be demobilised) 
and wife unfurnished flat, part house or 
ho pe any dist. London. Mod.rent. Box A1so4 
Wax ED two good unfurnished rooms 


St. John’s Wood or Regent’s me: 





however, no measure of 
In their 
they relied upon the 
standards of their staff— 
editors, teachers, packers 


suit one engaged evening work. 
F Oct. onwds., accom, 
for wife, baby, by similar 
reasonable. PAL, 2038 evngs. 
AMPS 


Cambridge ‘unfurn, flat (3 rms 


hse. with garden. Box A149 


Their American Publishing 


staff returning from the 
' ~ within 30 minutes of 





commodation Vacant and Wanted 
ADVERTISER out daily would share her 
small Bayswater flat with adaptable woman, 


, furn, pn flat (1 recom) & 
exchange tenancies for ye Greater London 


NE-room sf. cont. flat ye attic teq. by yz. 
prof. woman, Bloomsbury/Baker S 


Lasou Oui p wh = _ wepently needs one/two 

rooms, with bath- 

i” oe ~ light service only. 
Commons. 
bury district preferred. Box A1g29. 


preferred. One lady. Box 9704. , 
[SE ANT, £4 months, and mother (working 
officer’s wife) want accom, with family, 
pref, where someone help lock after infant 

weekdays. Easyreach London. Box A1479. 
NFURNISHED accom. sought for lady, 
and 3 (well behaved) children during 


Box A1rs5o8. 
Essex Cottage 
for company, 


husband’s temporary absence. Mrs. Hill 
Payne, Willingham, nr. Cambridge. 
-). _Would XF Army student (wife, child) 


D 

O returning university from Burma, urgently 
requires unfurn, flat/house/rooms. Box A2099. 
ISABLED ex-serviceman, ordered com- 
plete rest until next spring, wishes rent 

smal! furn./unfurn. cottage for this purpose. 
ao t consider exchange furn. Londen fiat, 
rsnble, purchase, Phone Cun.2417. Box A1884. 
WANTED | to rent for some months, cottage. 
unfurnished/furnished. Lady and two 
children. 


t. areca, 


Must. 
Blooms- 





Box A1468. 





